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Events of the eek. 


Tue Bolsheviks are facing the Central Powers at 
Brest with the courage of men who have nothing to 
lose but an idea, the idea of freedom. Up to a point the 
negotiations made rapid progress. The Germans pledged 
themselves not to rob independent States of their 
independence, and even accepted the principle of a sort 
of referendum in the occupied territories. The hitch 
eame over the necessary Bolshevik demand that every 
German soldier shall be withdrawn before the vote is 
taken. On this Russia will not budge nor compromise. 
The Bolshevik temperament is straight and un- 
flinching, and we have absolute confirmation of the 
truth of Mr. Ransome’s statement in the ‘‘ Daily 
News’’ that the withdrawal of the Russian delegates 
from Brest amounts to a _ breaking-off of the 
negotiations. They asked the Germans “‘ what they 
proposed to do.’’ Would they ‘take Petrograd, 
feed three million starving people, and disarm a 
revolutionary country where every workman hadarifle? ”’ 
It would be 2 combination of Napoleon’s adventures 
in Spain and Russia. 

x % * 

A Later Reuter telegram from Petrograd brought 
complete confirmation. When the Russo-German 
Economic Conference met there on Monday, the 
Bolshevik Commissioner began by stating that 
news had reached them of wholesale arrests of 
Minority Socialists in Germany, and for this reason, as 
well as the general condition of the peace negotiations, 
the economic discussions could not be opened. The 
Bolsheviks would only discuss questions affecting 





prisoners and the posts. On Wednesday, after the 
return of the delegates to Petrograd, Trotsky, in 
the name of the Government, denounced Germany’s 
‘hypocritical peace proposal,’ said that if Germany 
denied the right of free determination to the Lettish and 
Polish nations, the Russian Revolution would resist, and 
the fronts would be re-manned. His speech had a 
resounding echo in the following assembly of the Soviets 
and the Congress of the whole Army. This body passed 
a resolution denouncing the German “ distortion” of their 
idea, and appealing to the democracy of the Central 
Powers to repudiate the “ policy of invasions.’’ Red 
Guards have been sent to the front. The Russians have 
one card to play beside the unconquerable record of their 
country—the eagerness of the Germans: to resume 
economic relations. They know their strength and are 
proving their honesty. Ideas are in the saddle, and 
force will learn its limitations. 
% % * 

Ir remains to trace the progress of the negotiations. 
They began well on Christmas Eve with a reply by Count 
Czernin to the Russian conditions. He gave a general dis- 
claimer of any intention to annex territory by force, and 
also to rob of its independence any country which had 
temporarily lost it. The question of the independence of 
people, which before the war belonged to one of the 
belligerent Powers, must, however, be settled constitu- 
tionally -within each state, and not by negotiation 
between states. Germany insisted on the return of all 
her colonies, and argued that the loyalty to her of the 
native troops who had fought for her was a proof of 
their satisfaction more eloquent than any plébiscite. The 
Central Allies agreed in repudiating any thought of 
economic war. They also rejected indemnities, but did 
not accept the Russian scheme for compensation for 
damage done out of a general international fund. The 
Russians formulated their reserves, but agreed to 
negotiate further. 

~ * * 

THE next stage, which ended on the 28th, was 
devoted to the detailed discussion, without prejudice to 
a general peace, of the questions which in any case would 
have to be settled between Russia and the Central 
Powers. Agreements were reached for the resumption 
of legal and economic relations on the basis existing 
before the war, the most significant item in them being 
the adoption of a ‘‘ most-favored-nation clause.’’ Then 
followed the real debate on the treatment of the occupied 
territories. The Russians began by stating their own 
readiness to withdraw their troops from all occupied 
territory, including Turkey and Persia, and to allow both 
there and in Russia itself full freedom of self-determina- 
tion, including even separation. The presence of any 
troops, other than local militia, in the territory so voting, 
was not permissible. Then Germany began to trim. 
She replied with a counter-draft, stating that as 
regards Poland, Courland, Lithuania, and part of 
Livonia and Esthonia, the “decision ’’ of these peoples 
for ‘‘ full State independence and separation from the 
Russian Empire’’ had already been taken and pro- 
claimed. This should be ratified by plébiscite on broad 
lines. The question of the time and conditions for the 
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evacuation of the troops before the voting should be 
settled by a special commission. The Russians would 
have none of this sinister quibbling. They insisted 
on the complete evacuation of the troops, but 
consented to the appointment of a technical commission 
on the referendum and the evacuation. The protocol 
earries us no further, and evidently the Russians mean 
just what they said—‘‘ a free vote ’’ requires ‘“‘ the com- 
plete absence of foreign troops.’’ The Germans are said 
to be willing to withdraw from the interior, but not from 
the coast towns, unless there is a general peace. 


* % 


Tue publicity of the negotiations has led to active 
discussion in the German Press. The absence of 
unanimity proves that it is writing freely. The comments 
are what we should expect. The Junker and Industrial 
Press is horrified that so much has been even nominally 
conceded to a democratic idea, while the Liberal and 
Socialist Press fears that the concession may prove a mere 
sham. “ Vorwirts’’ insists boldly on complete freedom of 





voting, and the “ Berliner Tageblatt’’ warns Germany | 


against another Alsace-Lorraine. These Press dis- 
cussions follow on stormy debates in the Main Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag, in which the Minority Sccialists 
called attention to military misgovernment in Lithuania 
and Courland, and refer to their Diets as mere 
councils of magnates and notables. It is the 
“decision ’’ of these Diets which is to be taken as 
the basis of the referendum. We should guess that the 


Socialists of these provinces are sharply at odds with the | 


landed gentry, which is probably Germanophil, and that 
the German Socialists are exposing the scheme for a 
sham “decision’’ by unrepresentative bodies. If a 
telegram from Stockholm may be trusted, the Govern- 
ment has replied by arresting the Socialist Minority 
leaders to the number of 300 in some fifty German towns. 
If that is true, Lenin and Trotsky may be nearer to 


providing revolutionary conditions in Germany than any | 
of us believed. The whole issue now depends on the | 


action cf the Reichstag. 


cg * * 


How far is the Hertling-Payer-Friedberg Ministry 
in reality the accredited agent of the Reichstag? The 
Liberal Press maintains that with the fall of Michaelis 
Germany became a “ Volkstaat” (“democracy ’’). Herr 
Scheidemann declares that it means that “only by a 
miracle’’ can a mere “ nominee’’ ever be Chancellor 
again. The Minority Socialists, however, the Bolsheviks 
of Germany, keep up their critical and pessimistic note. 
It is worth turning to the evidence,of the Junkers. The 
two Conservative leaders, when Count Hertling faced the 
Reichstag and the Prussian Diet, made an attack not so 
much on him, as on the manner of his appointment, in 
almost identical terms. Count Westarp in the Reichstag 
complained especially that “fixed conditions were 
arranged, and on the agreement of the Majority parties 
to these, the appointment was made dependent.’’ The 
Vice-Chancellor had entered the Ministry avowedly 
“to support there the party government of the Social 
Democrats and the Progressives.’’ The Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor were no longer Ministers “ whose tasks 
had been allotted to them by the Emperor alone.”’ 
‘Their political activity depended on previous agree- 
ment with the so-called Majority of the Reichstag.’’ 
All this, said the Count again and again, was “ an attack 
on the constitutional rights of the Emperor.” Herr 
von Heydebrand, in the Prussian Diet, spoke to the same 
effect. “Count Hertling had assumed office only on 
receiving the placet of the Reichstag Majority.’’ He 
was “submitting to the dictation of a Majority, and 
accepting its programme.’’ We hope there is no 
exaggeration in this Junker diagnosis. 

* * yt 


Tue new First Sea Lord has found the problems of 
his office set out with little ambiguity during the week. 
A mine-sweeper, an armed boarding steamer, and three 
destrovers have heen lost, and eighteen large steamers 
have been sunk. The last is the most serious factor of 
the situation. The entrances and clearances of ships at 
British ports is the lowest for some time, though there 





are reasons why this might be expected which it is 
inexpedient to state. But the sinkings of large vessels 
maintain the high average which has been noticeable 
recently, and it is a bad commentary on the British and 
French assurances that the unrestricted campaign has 
been defeated that there should be this grave anti- 
climax. The younger school at the Admiralty hold that 
thes campaign can be reduced to much more modest 
limits, and it will be interesting to see how they propose 
to deal with it. But it would be much more reassuring 
to see the Government realizing the magnitude of the 
issue. At present, the submarine campaign seems to be 
only one of the many “ deciding’’ factors—as we have 
said in scores of numbers of Tur Nation, it is the factor 
of the whole military position. 


* % 


Tue war tends to mark time, though such changes 
as there have been have rather favored the Allies. On 
the Western Front German storming troops made an 
attempt to readjust their line in the Cambrai area, and 
achieved a small local success. There is clearly room for 
two or threes further changes in this sector, for the shape 
of the front in several places challenges fate. But there 
is no need to read more into this action on Sunday and 
the numerous raids than the desire to keep alive the 
offensive spirit and the necessity of feeling the state of 
our dispositions in default of observation. In Italy, 
however, a more interesting phase has begun. The heavy 
snows are still delayed; nevertheless the tide of 
the enemy invasion seems to have been definitely 
checked. The French have announced their whereabouts 
in characteristic fashion by carrying through a brilliant 
little local attack. The enemy has been attempting to 
reduce the bastion of Mt. Grappa by attacks on its flanks. 
The Allied line had been pressed back east and west of 
Grappa until it formed a broad salient. Asolone held 
for a moment by the enemy was recaptured by the 
Italians. This was the flank thrust on the east. 


ue * * 


On the west, where the line turnssouth-east to follow 
the Piave, the enemy had forced the line south to the 
Tomba ridge. The French, who lie here on the left of 
the British, opened a bombardment on Saturday, and on 
Sunday afternoon attacked and stormed a considerable 
length of the enemy positions on the ridge. They took 
44 officers, 1,348 men, and some material in the opera- 
tion, which markedly relieved the situation. Of even 
more significance was the attack by which General Diaz 
threw the enemy out of his first bridgehead across the 
Piave. At Zenson the enemy had established himself 
across the river where it makes a loop. The position 
favored his retention of the bridghead, and he had, in 
fact, held it for almost two months. The ground was 
cut by canals and covered with vegetation; and every 
point was seized upon to strengthen the position which 
could not be extended. Numerous foot-bridges were flung 
across the river, and the garrison was increased and 
armed with numerous machine-guns. The operations by 
which this formidable position was captured partook of 
the nature of a siege. At the beginning of December 
the bridges were being destroyed as rapidly as they could 
be repaired, and Italian troops drove in the enemy out- 
posts little by little. 

* * & 


Tue strength of the positions and the protection 
offered by the loop of the river precluded the use of great 
force in one swift movement. By towards the end of the 
month the enemy’s situation had became sufficiently 
weakoned to permit of a considerable acceleration in the 
attack. On December 27th the bombardment became 
more relentless, and the supply of the garrison across the 
river was made ever more difficult. Small bodies of 
Italian troops made repeated assaults until it became 
clear that the position c *!d only be held at a prohibi- 
tive price. On Mond. _ -» wwvered by a brisk fire, 
the enemy withdrew across the river and abandoned the 
bridgehead from which he had hoped to resume the 
advance. The Austrians are still across the river nearer 


the sea, but the marshy area is an effective impediment 
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to an advance, and their holding will now be a little more 
precarious. The bridgehead at Zenson was, however, 
amore obvious threat to Treviso and the Piave hinter- 
land, and the Italian outlcok is appreciably improved 
by the two small successes of the week. The first phase 
of the Italian defensive has ended, and it will probably 
rank among the finest achievements of our Ally. 
~*~ * % 

GreNERAL ALLENBY has considerably improved his 
position in Palestine. The Turks delivered a great 
counter-attack towards Jerusalem on December 26th- 
27th. Two corps were directed to converge upon the 
Holy City from the north and from the east. In each 
corps there were a considerable number of storming 
troops, and several attacks were pressed with the utmost 
determination against the elbow of the British line over 
the Jerusalem-Shechem road. The London Territorials 
who held the iine here fought magnificently, though the 
Turks were only stopped on their bayonets. The Turks 
suffered heavily in their persistent attacks and were flung 
back disordered in a counter-attack. About the Jericho 
road the Welsh and Home Counties troops resisted with 
equal steadfastness, and then, when the Turkish assault 
was spent, stormed a number of positions which add 
further security to our tenure of Jerusalem. The main 
reply to the counter-attack on Jerusalem was delivered 
farther north. General Allenby struck on the Turkish 
right flank between the Damascus railway and the 
Jerusalem-Shechem road, captured El Tireh, and so dis- 
tributed the force of the Turkish assault that the British 
troops were able to press the Turks well beyond the Jaffa 
road and up the Shechem road past Bireh and Bethel. 
All the advantage of the episode lies with the British, 
who are now much more easily placed in Jerusalem. 

* * ¥* 

THERE is still a distinct under-current of agitation 
in favor of unity of command. The military corre- 
spondent of the “ Observer’’ cannot quite make up his 
mind what it is he wants ; but he is determined to have it. 
The ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ is also a little incoherent 
as to the precise change it demands. The reason, of 
course, is plain. Though most advocates of “ unity of 
command ”’ lay all the ills from which the Allies have 
suffered to lack of this unity, it is only in respect of the 
Italian reverse that they descend to detail, and it 
becomes almost immediately obvious that what they are 
attacking is not lack of unity, but the choice of a 
strategy they cannot approve. It is necessary to point 
out that there has always been cordial co-operation 
between the Allied Staffs; and unity of command would 
no more have saved Italy than it would have given us 
Cambrai. It is natural we should find numerous French 
advocates of the change; that is because they assume 
that the Generalissimo would be French. By all means 
let us have the maximum of co-operation ; but unity of 
command under the circumstances which govern the 
Allied struggle is an expedient that promises more 
dangers than advantages. 

. * # 

Tue Labor Party have from the beginning kept the 
country to the best of its war-aims. To-day they still lead 
it. The meeting of its delegates in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on Friday, passed the War-Aims Memorandum, 
drawn up with a view to a revival of the Stockholm 
Conference, with virtual unanimity. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, who led the fraction of mere fire-eaters, 
could summon only twelve votes for its rejection. 
Detailed amendments in a big conference to this 
long document were ruled to be _ inadmissible, 
and the real fight was .as to whether the 
memorandum should be referred back to the branches 
for further consideration. There was a good deal to be 
said for that course, for no one was entirely satisfied 
with every line of this elaborate scheme. The real 
feeling of the Conference revealed itself when Mr. 
Smillie said that to postpone +#@™memorandum was to 
prolong the war. ‘1S s4> Swas received with 
prolonged cheering, and so also were critical references 
to the secret treaties, to the mishandling of the Russian 
situation, and to the economic war after war. Mr. 
Henderson’s careful and statesmanlike plea for a revision 


of war-aims and a peace by negotiation was well received, 
for his leadership is now established, and Mr. Thomas 
(with one immaterial detail of dissent) was wholly of the 
same mind. A two to one majority on a card vote 
decided against any delay or reference back. The vote 
meant that Labor demands the immediate re-statement 
of war-aims, and believes that we can make a general 
peace on the basis of the League of Nations, disar- 
mament, economic peace, and no forcible anyexations. 
A letter from Mr. George was read amid silence. 

Mr. Runciman’s article in the January “Con 
temporary ’’’ is a spirited statement of Radical policy 
after the war. It will be interesting both to state his 
programme and to compare it with that of the Sub- 
Committee of the Labor Party’s Executive : 

1. Agriculture :— 

Free Food, State and scientific aid to production, 
and a wide State plan of allotments and co-operative 
small holdings. 

The Labor Party proposes a great scheme of land 
reclamation and road, railway, and harbor development. 


) 


ae Wages: 

The extension of the minimum wage (the Labor 
plan proposes a national minimum of 30s.), the restera- 
tion of trade-union privileges, a State building scheme 
of 600,000 houses. . 

The Labor Party proposes to re-build a 
houses, at a cost of £300,000,000. 


3. Education :— 

Better schools, more open-air schools, more trainiug 
aud money for teachers, an enlarged system of care and 
medical treatment for the children, municipal milk and 
midwives. 

The Lavor Party proposes a scheme for the develop- 
ment of higher and secondary education, supported by 
a further shortening of the hours of labor for young 
persons. 


million 


4. Temperance :— 

Continued State control. 

The Labor Party propose local option and pro- 
hibition. 

5. Taxation :— 

The burden to be laid mainly on the well-to-do, but 
no repudiation of the debt. 

The Labor Party proposes a capital levy to pay off 
a “very substantial part ’’ of the National Debt, and a 
new scale of graduated income-tax, rising from a penny 
in the £ to 16s. or even 19s. on millionaire properties. 

* * * 

THE country now has these propositions on recon- 
struction before it, and beth parties will, we think, do 
well to define and expound them. The central] question 
will probably be the future status of Labor. Mr. 
Runciman’s ideas assume the continued existence of the 
wage system. So in effect does the Labor programme, 
which really fixes it to the anchor of the minimum wage 
and the shorter working day, while proclaiming in a 
phrase the democratic control-of industry. This may bs 


| either a verbal or a real concession to Guild Socialism. 


But, on the whole, we imagine we approach the great 
problem of industrial control on the lines of experimental 
reform rather than of revolutionary change. 
* * 7 

Tue barbarians who govern us have contrived a last 
outrage on civilization by commandeering the British 
Museum for the Air Board, and thus inviting the 
destruction by a bomb (for the British Museum is one 
of the most easily discovered buildings in London) of the 
greatest of our national treasures. The British Museum 
contains the best, and the best organized library in 
Europe, if not in the world. It is the store-house of the 
most precious things that the soul of man has ever 
conceived or his hand executed. This glorious Palace of 
the Mind is now to be turned into a hutment for the 
proprietor of the “ Daily Mirror.’’ If the country cannot 
stop this it is really good for nothing. But we imagine 
it will. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE POWER OF IDEAS. 


‘‘T have heard the question asked, ‘ What are we 
fighting for?’ I think the answer is perfectly simple, 
and I will give it in two words, Justice and Security.” — 
The Speaker, 





‘*Peace will come whenever Germany 
wishes for peace rather than conquest.’’—-Professor 
Gilbert Murray in the ‘ Daily News.” 

A new thing has this week happened to the world. It 
is once more under the spell of ideas. Impelled by 


the rankest has 


idealists in Europe, it taken one 
step out of the sphere of war and towards the 
sphere of negotiation. Nominally at least the 
step has been ordered by both combatants at 
once. The leading Power of the Western Alliance 
has offered to submit its conquests to a Confer- 
ence. The leading Powers of the Central Alliance 
have offered to retire from their conquests, mili- 


tary and political, on condition of a general restora- 
tion of the land and the trade that has been taken from 
them. Each antagonist again repudiates national or 
group Protectionism, the great danger which threatens 
after-war Europe. The two proposals stand indeed in the 
category of words, not of things. The Brest-Litovsk 
offers, which we analyze in a following article, seem 
to have dwindled to a pack of sinister equivocations. 
But they may still grow into the structure of a general 
peace. And as they stand on their earlier face value, 
they, like Mr. George’s, are good words, for they strike 
a blow at the doctrine of direct aggression by war. 
Germany has professed a 
her ample boundaries. 
a willingness to put our 
and Asian acquisitions at 
ing of friends 


readiness to retreat 
We have suggested 
African and Australasian 
the disposal of a meet- 
with counter-claims, as well as of 
the foes we have actually dispossessed. On the face of it 
the more dramatic surrender is Germany’s. German 
traders and writers have not ceased to claim substantial 
territorial adyantages from the war. None of them 
appear in the first pourparlers of Brest. 

Another point. Two at least of these verbal with- 
drawals have brought into sharp relief the immediate 
causes of the war. Austria claimed the virtual suzerainty 
of Serbia as a punishment for the murder of the Arch- 
duke. This claim is cancelled. And, since September, 
1914, Germany has exercised a virtual over-lordship of 
Belgium. The opening draft of the Brest-Litovsk 
terms implicitly Belgium to independence 


within 


restored 


—a naked and impoverished Belgium, it is true, 
but still the old Belgium of August, 1914. But 
just as it was the Serbian case which drew 


Russia into the war, and with her France, so did the 
invasion of Belgium draw us. This is no speculation. 


We have the Prime Minister’s confession* that but 


*“ The invasion of Belgium made the vital diffierence, as far as 
I was concerned, between peace and war. And, I might add, the 
violation of Belgian neutrality turned our own people from a desire 
for peace to an insistence for war. The Saturday after war had 
actually been declared on the Continent, a poll of the electors of Great 
Britain would have sliown 95 per cent. against embroiling this country 
in hostilities. Powerful City financiers whom it was my duty to inter- 
view this Saturday on the financial situation, ended the conference 
with an earnest that Britain would ‘ keep out of it.’ A poll on the 
following Tuesday would have resulted in a vote of 99 per cent. in 
favor of war; and the City interests which knew that our participation 
in a great European war would mean heavy loss, and might bring ruin 
on them, and were therefore, on Saturday, unanimously opposed to 
war, by Tuesday were quite as unanimously in favor of it.... The 
revolution in public sentiment was attributable entirely to an attack 
made by Germany on a smal) and unprotected country which had done 
her no wrong; and what Britain was not prepared to do for interests 
political and commercial, she readily risked to help the weak and the 
helpless. Our honor as a nation Is involved in this war, because we 
are bound in an honorable obligation to defend the independence, the 


hope 


liberty, and integrity of a small neighbor that has lived peaceably; 
but she could not have compelied us, being weak.” —The Prime 
Minister, in Pearson's Magazine,” March, 1915 





for the threat to Belgium the Cabinet of 1914 would 
never have loosed the British armies and fleets. Another 
Government might have made war, but not that of which 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. George were the leading members. 
For us, therefore, the verbal renunciation of Brest cuts 
a large part of the vast entanglement. It brings a further 
release. The greatest military Power has all but come 
to the conclusion that war is an unprofitable servant. 
Efforts to recapture its immense losses—in wealth, 
commerce, prestige, moral and political influence- 
appear, of course, in the sketch-plan of Brest-Litovsk, 
and still more in the various German attempts to weaken 
the Russian dogma of no annexations and indemnities, 
and veil its corollary of the right of “ self-determina- 
tion ’’ for discontented nationalities. But, in effect, the 
grand depreciation has been accepted and written off. 
The original Brest terms were sfutus quo terms, and 
status quo terms are not victors’ terms. On the contrary, 
they are evidence that the great and dominating want 
for Germany, as for all of us, is not victory, but peace. 
Is that surprising? The war has been essentially an 
industrial Already the weakest of the great 
industrial nations engaged in it has gone under. And 
now the most progressive of them, with its magnificent 
military machine still running, is forced to put the 
restoration of its industrial opportunities in the fore 
ground of its terms of peace. 

This, therefore, is the nominal groundwork of the 
peace which, in full view ani fear of her own Socialism, 
autocratic Germany has stooped to get from a Govern- 


war. 


ment of Marxian Socialists, acting for an almost dis- 
banded army. The comme tary of von Tirpitz is that 
such an end of the war can only be described as 
“ Niederlage,’’ a crushing German defeat. It is clear 
that the higher we paint the original aggression of 
governing Germany, the nearer truth this description 
of von Tirpitz must be. But we still to 
ask far it carries us to the “general’’ agree- 
ment which Bolsheviks and German diplomatists alike 
profess to desire. In their most generally accepted 
formula the Allies asked for Restitution, Reparation, and 
Guarantees. 


have 
how 


Restitution in form Germany concedes ; 
Reparation she withholds, though she does not exclude 
the idea of a “ general fund ’’ contributed by all the belli 
gerent Powers ; Guarantees she does not mention, on the 
formal ground, we suppose, that they lie outside the agree 
ment which the Bolsheviks proposed to her. The second 
point is not, in our view, the most difficult. If Germany 
retires from Belgium-—a naked Belgium, but still the 
Belgium of 1914—she, in fact, honors the moral debt 
which Bethmann-Hollweg acknowledged. She is there 
fore bound to take on herself the brunt of the work of 
economic restoration of the violated territory. But that 
task does not carry us a long way to the repair of the 
ravage of the war. Belgium is a mere corner of it 
There are the occupied territories of France; there are 
the trampled and re-trampled lands of Poland and 
Galicia; there are the Balkans and Asia Minor; while 
to the debit of Imperialist Russia lies the devastation of 
East Prussia. No one nation can repair such wreckage ; the 
combined power of Awerican and European finance will 
be found to be none too great to retrieve it. If, therefore, 
Germany will have to discharge the special liabilities which 
the war imposes on her, every Government concerned in 
the war has a common interest in cutting its aggregate 
losses, for they are bound to become a matter of common 
concern. In a word, Restitution, as a necessary moral 
basis of a good peace, is mainly Germany's business : 
Reparation, as its material accompaniment, is her business 
also, but must rest on all the Powers, 


alike. 


guilty and innocent 
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What, then, of Guarantees? Here we must recall 
the view of the future of European society which Lord 
Grey adopted on the eve of the war, and Mr. Asquith 
reaffirmed at the close of last year. The League of 
Nations, said the ex-Prime Minister, was “the purpose 
for which we entered the war, and for which we are 
continuing the war, and the purpose for which, I repeat, 
we shall prosecute the war to its due end.’’ That 
statement in no way overlays the crucial case of Belgium. 
It merely expresses our feeling of the necessity of a 
general guarantee of the weak spots in the European 
system against the pressure of military force. America 
entered the war, and we were able to enlarge the 
European guarantee into a world one. This simple, 
concrete war-aim stands firm, with disarmament as its 
first condition. We did not go into this war to destroy 
the Treaty of Frankfort, or to bomb Hun businesses, or 
extend our own; to dismember Austria, to break the 
Turkish power, or to realize the dreams of Italian or 
Slav irredentism. We went into it on an individual case 
of the invasion of State liberties, and when that is 
remedied we propose to end it on a general scheme of 
international security, a definite conception and plan of 
statesmanship for the elimination of force, save as a 
common agent of self- preservation. 
doubt, do half the business of peace. 


Exhaustion will, no 

At the end of the 
war all the nations will be like shipwrecked sailors on 
a raft, with a few scant loaves between them. But with 
autocracy in power, and scientific militarism as its 
weapon, such a world will still be unsafe for democracy 

-or for anything else. What, then, does Germany 
propose ? 

There cau be no doubt at ali that the Government 
will be right in refusing—as we understand they do 
refuse—to close the door which, with all their reserves, 
the Germans have opened. That is the merest prudence. 
In the face of the vast manceuvre of Brest, the 
diplomacy of the Allies cannot remain immobilized. 
We have no right to leave the Bolsheviks to face German 
diplomacy unaided. We have almost lost Russia, but 
she is still an Ally. She is in the hands of an extreme but 
still a sincere apostolate of democracy, which, in its own 
phrase, has “torn the mask’’ from the shifting face 
of the German diplomats. Aud its proposition 
is for a general and not for a separate peace 
The same at least may be said of the German 
tender. A negative reply is impossible. The Western 
Alliance was not an aggressive organization ; it set out 
to curb an ambition, not to start a fresh one, and the 
more we insist on the ambiguities of the German 
position, the more clearly appears the advantage of 
defining our own. If Germany adheres to a veiled scheme 
of annexations, turning the Baltic into a German lake 
up to the Gulf of Finland, and wrenching a sham con- 
sent from its Provinces, she appears as a conqueror. 
On that ground we will never meet her. She 
may so address herself to Russia, if she dares report 
her falsehcod to her own Sccialism. But not 
Alliance possessing enormous, well-equipped, 
and undefeated armies and navies, holding the key 
io her overseas’ trade and her scheme of Eastern 
extension, commanding sea-power, and controlling the 


fo an 


main sources of the world’s industrial energy. So long as 
this is the German note, we, no more than the Bolsheviks, 
can have dealings with her. But if she abandons annexa- 
tions, and claims no exclusive economic power, then we can 
talk. For if she concedes restoration, she has in logic 
and in effect granted restitution also, and guarantees— 
if the world is to live at all after the war—she cannot 
refuse. The place for the resolution of this doubt is 
the European Conference, of which Brest-Litovsk is 
the ante-chamber. The alternative to such a Conference 





is two years more of war. Who will stand it? Not 
Germany, we are well assured. Can England? Doubtless 
we can go on, to the surrender of our industrial position 
and our sea-cairrying power to America and Japan, in 
the sure and certain hope of ruining Germany also. 
But, in spite of the division of war, the world-con- 
sciousness is essentially one; and behind that much- 
tried horseman now rides the spectre of universal ruin. 
And if its mind is for a peace of democracy, which must 
spell as much security as the passion of man will allow 
to his reason, what statesman, in what land, will dare 
to say it nay? 





THE TEST FOR GERMANY. 

Tue half broken negotiations at Brest-Litovsk have been, 
on the surface, a rapid conversation between the most 
oddly assorted protagonists who could have been found 
in the whole wide range of Europe. Count Czernin and 
Herr von Kiihlmann, both of them _ professional 
diplomatists of a modern and relatively liberal school, 
with their following of Staff officers and bureaucrats and 
a tail of Turkish and Bulgarian satellites, speak in the 
name of Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns to the selected 
extremists of the Russian Revolution. Not since 
ego used to stamp his foot at Popes and Emperors 
has Europe seen a stranger spectacle. 

We question, however, whether the real dialogue 
took place at Brest at all. It is the old 
Militarism and the unsteady but half-successful 
German democratic movement which are really at 
grips. Friedrich Naumann said the other day 
that Germany has now in effect adopted the Two- 
Party system. The scattered groups have coalesced, and 
the battle is ranged with a sense of dramatic effect. On 
the one hand stands the “ Fatherland Party ”’ with von 
Tirpitz at its head, incarnating Prussian Militarism at 
bay. On the other is the Reichstag Majority, watching 
over the first essay in these negotiations to interpret in 
precise treaties its formula of a “ peace of reconciliation.’ 
The news which reaches us about its preliminary efforts 
is scanty and belated. We know that there were stormy 
discussions after the conclusion of the preliminary truce 
in the Main Committee of the Reichstag, but only the 
briefest summaries of the speeches are available. The 

Socialist Minority, whose growing power is perhaps the 
most important thing in Germany, led a bold attack. It 
suspected that the negotiations were going to be left to 
the General Staff, and it feared that the “ self-determina. 
tion of nationalities ’’ was going to mean in practice a 
vote by some miserable nominated councils of magnates 
and notables in the occupied territories. It evidently 
had precise facts to go upon: speakers from other 
parties gave it support, and in the end Herr von Kiihl- 
mann made what was considered a reassuring answer. 

The next phase was an effort by the Reichstag to 
win for itself a share in the negotiations. The party 
leaders met, and conversations on the negotiations were 
held with Count Hertling. A meeting of this kind even 
took place at Brest. The last available number of the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung’’ urges that the seven leaders 
who formed the Commission which revised the reply to 
the Pope’s Note, with seven more to assist them, should 
go to Brest and sit there in continuous session. We do 
not know whether that plan was adopted, but clearly the 
Reichstag is trying to keep its hand on the negotiations, 
and up to a point its right to do so has been admitted 
The publicity on which the Russians insisted makes its 
task comparatively easy. The final result of these 
negotiations, to which one party comes unarmed, will 
measure three things with some accuracy : (1) the need of 
the Germans for = ae access, especially economic 
access, to Russia; (2) the extent to which the German 
ruling class cares to put itself right with the rest of the 
world ; and (3) most of all, the vigilance and the influence 
of the Reichstag Majority when pitted against the 
Fatherland Party. We shall know when the negotiations 
are completed how far the more chastened and 
enlightened spirit of the popular parties has brought 
Prussian militarism under control. 
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The range of these conversations has been delibe- 
rately restricted. Both sides profess their desire for a 
general peace, and there is no reason to doubt their 
sincerity. The Russians, though they have taken in 
their desperate need rough means to bring us to a 
decision, do not wish to be cut off from the West and 
left under the ascendancy of the Central Powers. That 
was the burden of a striking message from Trotsky in the 
“Daily News.’’ The Central Powers, in their turn, have 
their ever-growing anxieties over focd and fuel and their 
economic future. The “ Berliner Tageblatt’’ makes 
out a useful case. It regrets that nothing has been said 
at Brest about disarmament and arbitration. The 
superficial reason is, we take it, that the Russians, who 
seom wholly absorbed in territorial questions, did not 
raise these issues. The substantial reason may be that 
the Germans are reserving them for the general settle- 
ment. None the less, one all-important point of general 
scope was gained in the earlier form of the conversations. 
Count Czernin’s first reply on behalf of all the Central 
Allies to the Russian declarations went a good way 
to removing cur graver doubts about German policy 
towards the luckless little States which have been 
submerged in this war :— 

“It is not the intention of the Allies to rob of its 
independence any of the nations which in the course of 
this war have lost their political independence.” 

If “independence ’’ includes “ integrity,’’ we have 
here a declaration which ensures the survival of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro as independent States. 
This would seem to follaw from the further clause, which 
declares that the Allies will not “appropriate forcibly 
territories which are at present occupied.’’ Such a 
stipulation must, we imagine, bar an attempt to lop 
off portions of Serbian or Roumanian territory 
against the wish of the inhabitants. That may not 
forbid the allocation of Macedonia or part of the 
Dobrudja to Bulgaria, for instance, if, as is probable, 
their inhabitants desire it. But it does safeguard the 
genuinely national territory of all the belligerents. We 
have been gradually prepared for these declarations by 
a series of pronouncements—the Reichstag resolution, the 
replies to the Pope, and, above all, Count Czernin’s 
speeches. If they stand, they mean the defeat of the 
worst schemes of the Pan-Germans, and an abandonment 
of the annexationist war-aims set out by the Six 
Economic Unions. These undertakings, we must note, 
are conditioned by Germany’s demand for the return 
of her Colonies. “No annexations’’ is a formula 
which presupposes reciprocity. Therefore, if the 
Germans are setting up a series of veiled annexations, 
they will get no colonies, and no peace with the 
determined Bolsheviks. Another clause rejected the 
Russian principle in so far as it called for plébiscites 
all over the world in every area of discontent. The 
satisfaction of nationality in such cases as Alsace, 
Bohemia, and evidently (in spite of encouragement given 
to Sinn Fein) in Ireland, is said to be a matter for 
internal regulation. Then it cannot be subject to 
military pressure, which again the Germans are main- 
taining in the Baltic Provinces. Finally, economic war 
is renounced, and in the detailed negotiations with 
Russia, the principle of “the most-favored-nation 
clause ’’ adopted. ; 

These are important generalities. The real test of 
the German temper is to be sought, however, in the 
provisions adopted on the Eastern Frontier. The 
Russians did not ask for the return of the occupied terri- 
tories. They desired to include no unwilling subjects in 
their Republic, and there is no reason to regret a free 
severance of Poland, Courland, and Lithuania from 
Russia. They have few Russian inhabitants, their 
civilization links them to the West, and their history 
under Russia, which ended before the Revolution, has 
been one of unbroken misery and oppression. Apar! 
from considerations based on the Balance of Power, a 
principle Which Mr. Asquith in his Dublin speech bade 


‘ 


us discard, none of us would ask for these populations | 


anything save the right to follow their own inclinations. 
That principle the Germans have, in words at least, 
accepted. But they start from the 


assertion that these populations have already 





monstrous |; 


taken the “decision’’ to demand “ full State indepen- 
dence and separation from the Russian Empire.’’ That 
this is the will of the Poles, at all events, no one doubts. 
But what formal and general “decision”? has been 
taken? There sits in Warsaw a provisional governing 
council with a sort of Ministry, which has so decided, 
and though it is probable that every living Pole agrees, 
and also that the Council (which has shown considerable 
courage in resisting German official pressure) is as repre- 
sentative as any nominated body can be, it is not 
competent to take a “decision.”’ In Lithuania a 
“Diet ’’ met at Vilna in September, composed of 
deputies from the nobility, clergy, peasants, and work- 
men, how chosen we do not know. It unanimously 
passed a resolution that “ Lithuania shall be constituted 
an independent State,’’ and further, that its constitution 
and its relations to neighboring States shall be defined by 
a Constituent Assembly. These latter words are all- 
important. The Poles have also called for such an 
Assembly, adding (what the Lithuanians may have 
meant but did not say) that it must rest on a democratic 
franchise. Of events in Courland we know nothing, 
except that German papers mention a “ Landesrat,”’ 
and that the Minority Socialists refer to it con- 
temptuously as a council of magnates. 

With this basis of fact, let us now try to understand 
what the Germans propose. These “ decisions ’’ (which 
at most show a tendency of opinion) are to be taken as 
the basis of a referendum. The Russian stipulation that 
all German troops must evacuate these territories before 
the vote is taken is met by this proposition :— 

“A special commission shall discuss and fix the 
time and other details [of evacuation] in conformity and 
accordance with the Russian idea of the necessary 
ratification by plébiscite on broad lines, and without any 
military pressure whatever, of the existing proclama- 
tions of separation.” 

This is, be it remembered, a preliminary proposal, 
and for a definite judgment we must wait for the work 
of the joint-commission on the referendum and the 
evacuation, to which the Russians have agreed. But it is, 
of course, clear that so long as any vestige of a German 
military occupation and administration remains, the vote 
cannot be free, and even if it were in fact free, the world 
would not take the result. That is the first point to be 
established. The more difficult question is what the 
populations are to vote upon. Apparently it is to be 
these somewhat informal “ proclamations of separation.” 
That leavesthe real form of the new States undetermined. 
To us, by far the more important matter is that the Con- 
stituent Assemblies, for which the Poles and Lithuanians 
have asked, should be freely and democratically elected. 
If that were secured, the referendum would be of 
secondary importance. What we want to know is not 
whether these races desire some sort of independence, 
but whether they want (and can get) a genuine 
republican independence, or whether there is reserved 
for them some such half-way house under German or 
Austrian suzerainty as we fear may be their fate. The 
Germans will gain nothing by adopting the old 
Napoleonic plébiscite. They have, however, a unique 
chance of putting themselves right with the world by 
accepting a free vote in a form which will elicit the real 
opinion of these peoples. They have made an advance 
since 1870. They are wise enough not to annex. They 
perceive the necessity of conceding at least the outer 
show of democracy. We gather from the comments of 
the Germ-n Liberal Press and the debates in the Reich- 
stag that there are men arcong them who dislike the idea 
of a dishonest and meaningless adoption of democratic 


forms. We shall not hastily assume that the Liberalism 
of the “Berliner Tageblatt’’ and the courageous 


Socialism of men like Dr. Haase are destined to defeat. 
The Reichstag Party is on its trial. 


NOT ENOUGH TO EAT. 


Every month the war goes on will witness a growing 
popular exasperation against whatever Government is in 
office. And the reason will be its inability to satisfy 
the popular demand for a sufficient and a fair distribu- 
tion of food. The active trouble is only beginning. It 
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has been dramatized in the food-queues of would-be 
purchasers of sugar, butter, tea, and other necessaries, 
many of whom, after weary waiting, have had to go 
empty away. Until recently the food problem, with one 
or two temporary exceptions, such as potatoes last spring, 
has been mainly one of high prices. Supplies have not 
been appreciably short, the high prices being chiefly due 
to the inflation of currency, the increased incomes of the 
workers, and their consequent power to enlarge their 
effective demand. The incomes of many business men, of 
course, have shown even a larger increase, but, as they 
fully satisfied their demand for necessary foods before, 
this war-profiteering would not lead them to enlarged 
consumption. Now a real world-shortage of some 
important foods, a reckless letting down of national 
agriculture by loss of labor and other acts of downright 
bad management, and a reduction of transport, due 
partly to the U-boat destruction, partly to a wasteful 
naval policy, have brought our nation to a state of dearth 
which will press with greater intensity as the weeks pass 
by. There is, we believe, a supply of wheat sufficient in 
ordinary times to carry us over, with some care, until 
the next harvest is in sight, provided overseas supplies 
are not entirely cut off. But if other foods seriously 
fail, the enhanced drain upon this wheat supply will force 
the stoppage of the free consumption of bread that has 
hitherto prevailed. In a word, taking all the necessary 
foods as largely interchangeable, we have to face the fact 
that there is not enough food to go round according to 
the customary consumption of our people. Behind all 
the charges of profiteering, withholding, hoarding, and 
unfair apportionment between rich and poor, between 
one neighborhood and another, this absolute shortage is 
the fundamental fact. 

Now, in such a situation it might have been best, 
as Professor Edwin Cannan points out in the “ Economic 
Journal,’ to let the ordinary system of competitive 
prices and purchases alone. Freely rising prices stimulate 
increased production and supply, upon the one hand, 
and check unnecessary consumption on the other. The 
miserable plight, however, of those workers whose 
money incomes have not risen during the war to keep 
pace with prices made this J/aissez-faire policy im- 
practicable. Seeing this, the Government began to 
waste time and sow confusion by setting up a variety of 
experiments in “control ’’ which from their nature were 
foredoomed to disaster. To fix maximum prices, 
according to some arbitrary rule, for importers, or 
farmers, or wholesale merchants or retailers, is at any 
time fraught with great peril. For if, at any point in 
the series of business processes, the profit to the business 
man is inadequate, or is less than he could get by putting 
the stuff to some other uncontrolled or preferential use, 
a blockage in the flow of such food to the consumer is 
brought about. Everybody knows that foolish price- 
fixing has been largely responsible first for the potato 
famine, and later for the shortage of milk, butter, and 
bacon. Theoretically, no doubt it seems possible for a 
Government department to convert a business system 
normally run by profiteering into one run by adequate 
“commissions,’’ checking at each stage by cost-taking 
the amount of profits needed to evoke efficient service. 
Practically, it is impossible, in view of the dependence 
of business men at each stage of the operation upon 
constant changes in wages, supply of labor and materials, 
and so forth. 

Moreover, if the productive and mercantile pro- 
cesses could be thus effectively controlled so as to evoke 
and maintain the largest supply of necessaries which 
the conditions of transport and of home production 
would admit, there remains for solution the problem of a 
satisfactory distribution to consumers. It is clear that 
this means the sudden supersession of the ordinary 
distribution according to money-income by a distribu- 
tion according to human needs. This brings us to the 
central demand so powerfully voiced by the resolution of 
last Saturday’s Labor Conference, a compulsory 
rationing of the entire population, not only for sugar, 
bread, and flour, tea and butter, but for all other 
supplementary and alternative foods which show signs of 





shortage. This cry for food-rationing will certainly be | rationing. In other words, so long as the war-shortage 





followed by a demand for rationing of clothing and other 
necessaries, such as fuel, on a basis of individual and 
family needs. Mr. Clynes, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, accepted the principle, and intimated that the 
Food Control was working out a system of rationing 
upon the proposed basis of registration with the retail 
shops. The root difficulty is this. If only a few 
necessaries are selected for this treatment, the Govern- 
ment controlling the entire supply and apportioning it 
through the local Food Committees, all uncontrolled 
foods will rise still more in price and will be obtainable 
only by the well-to-do. If, on the other hand, 
the control is extended to all foods, the machinery is 
pretty certain to break down through sheer inability to 
cope with the detailed labor thrust upon it. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that food traders 
will, and indeed must, partake in large numbers in this 
task of loca] apportionment, and their private interests 
and jealousies are bound to be grave obstacles to a really 
fair and efficient distribution. There is a strong prima 
facie case for leaving to the local Committee some 
discretion in fixing prices and in method of administra- 
tion. But, on the other hand, as experience abundantly 
proves, if prices are for special reasons fixed higher in 
one town for some articles of food than in a neighboring 
town, the latter is soon depleted of its supply. This 
might perhaps be overcome by a really rigorous rationing 
cf retailers. But there are other faults which cannot so 
be met. Real distribution by needs is not effected by 
a basis of household rationing. As Professor Cannan 
points out :— 

“The proportions in which families of equal means 

need the different ‘ necessaries of life’ are very different. 
In ordinary times they distribute their expenditure 
among the different necessaries in the way which seems 
best, some getting more bread, some more meat or milk, 
and so on. By equal rationing all this variety is done 
away with; each household is given the same amount. 
per head of each commodity; allowances for age, sex, 
occupation, and other things can only be introduced 
with difficulty. An immense disorder is thus intro- 
duced into household economy, and unless the aggregate 
to be divided is enormously smaller than usual, much 
waste is likely to occur, as everyone with any experience 
of fairly liberal equal rations knows.” 

Moreover, as German experience has shown, it will 
be impossible to prevent the rich from living better than 
the poor, unless the whole of the food supplies is 
directly under Government control. Even so, the money 
pressure would everywhere be liable corruptly to tamper 
with administration and to devise methods of making its 
power felt. Take a single large instance. It has every- 
where been found impossible to prevent farmers from 
keeping an abundant supply of the foods they produce 
for their own consumption and for private sales to 
friends and neighbors. It may be that, having got us 
into a difficult predicament by reckless methods of 
recruiting, bad price-fixing, and bad naval policy, the 
Government will be driven along this dangerous road. 
At present they seem concerned almost wholly with 
getting rid of the queues which advertise their incom- 
petence, imagining that when these outward and visible 
signs of want disappear, the real shortage of food will 
not cause serious trouble. If so, we can assure them 
that they are in grave error. The masses of our people 
are fairly convinced that food-profiteering on an 
enormous scale has been, and still is, going on. Farmers, 
at least, they know to be everywhere prospering, living 
in ease and comfort, and paying hardly anything in 
taxation. Their visitors from the front and from home 
camps continue to spread stories of the gigantic waste of 
meat and other foods which goes on in the Army, in 
spite of the reformed economies supposed to be estab- 
lished. Lastly, they see with their own eyes, or read 
about, the luxurious meals which are still obtainable by 
those who are rich enough to supplement their home 
meals by dinners and suppers in expensive restaurants. 
This rooted belief in food-profiteering and in the power 
of wealth to evade the food restrictions that press upon 
the poor, has sufficient vitality to survive all the 
protestations of the Government as to equality of 
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continues, the Government which has formally under- 
taken to provide the public with sufficient food, will find 
their task continually more difficult, and the suspicion 
and exasperation of the people continually more 
menacing. 





Present-Hap Problems. 


THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


In the front rank of the great international questions 
with which the conscience of Europe and the world is 
faced at the present moment is the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine. If one reckons only the number of those 
interested, it may appear of trivial importance beside 
certain other problems, that of Poland, for example, 
which concerns 20 million human beings at the least, or 
the Ukraine, which concerns 30 millions. But no one 
will dispute that the question of Alsace-Lorraine is one 
of the greatest which diplomacy has to solve to-day, by 
reason of the depth and intensity of the passions which 
it arouses and the interest which two of the greatest 
peoples of Europe have in its solution. . 
Does this question exist for Socialists? 
preoccupy International Socialism ? 


Ought it 


1.—There is an Alsace-Lorraine question. 

The German Socialists generally have appeared to 
argue that there is no international question of Alsace- 
Lorrain2, and, for the most part, they have argued from 
the premiss that we are faced by an accomplished fact 
to which the French Socialists and the Alsatians them- 
selves submitted. Therein lies an equivocation which is 
easy to demolish. All Socialist action in France, and in 
the whole of Europe, pursued as its essential end the 
maintenance of peace. The constant goal of all our efforts 
was to avoid the cataclysm. This was the thought by 
which the French Socialists were animated when they 
accepted a solution which was‘ far from ideal, but 
had the advantage of permitting national conflicts to be 
mollified and of opening the way to an evolution whose 
limits could not be fixed: Alsace-Lorraine as an auto- 
nomous republic within the framework of the German 
Empire. 

It remained none the less true, however, that the 
crime committed against Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 by 
Bismarck and what Marx called ‘‘ the Borusso-German 
Empire,’’ the crime which the Workers’ International 
had most explicitly condemned in writing in the 
Manifesto of the General Council of September 9th, 1870, 
on which Bebel and Liebknecht poured out their 
indignation in the Reichstag on November 27th, 1870, 
and many times after, against which the representatives 
of Alsace-Lorraine unanimously protested to the 
Bordeaux Parliament in February, 1871, endured as a 
permanent cause of trouble, hatred, and misunder- 
standing between the French and German _ peoples. 
Rather than see a mockery of a solution by the still 
greater crime of a world-war, we preferred to postpone 
the solution. But the problem remained. 

For more than three years we have been obsessed 
and crushed by the fearful cataclysm against which all 
the Socialists of Europe had struggled in vain. By this 
very fact, the Alsace-Lorraine question faces us anew in 
the front rank with the others. 

No single Socialist who is faithful to the glorious 
teaching of his masters can admit that the sadly cele- 
brated reply of President Delegorgue in the Dreyfus affair 
should be made: ‘‘ The question will not be brought up.” 
To take this ground, as a certain number of German 
Socialists have seemed to do, can only be justified by 
our abandoning our fundamental principles in foreign 
affairs, by our accepting, hvpocritically or cynically, the 
principles of the Pealpolitik of the Pan-Germans, or the 
National'sts and Tmperialists of France or England. 

sranted that it is impossible to make any 
objection on principle to the examination of the 
auestion, we will briefly consider some of the objections 
of fact that we have encountered, notably in 
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the clever, but sophistical pamphlet of the German 
Majority Socialist deputy, Hermann Wendel. At the 
very outset, they declare that the population of Alsace- 
Lorraine has changed since 1870. Half-a-million 
Alsatians and Lorrainers have left the country—it would 
even appear that the figure should be higher, between six 
and seven hundred thousand—and 400,000 Germans have 
settled there. Moreover, more than 12 per cent. of the 
marriages of the ‘‘ Reichsland’’ are between Alsatians 
and Germans. We will take these figures as correct, 
but none the less the fact remains that among the 
1,800,000 inhabitants of Alsace - Lorraine there are 
1,400,000 authentic Alsace-Lorrainers whose aspirations 
ought to be considered by all Socialists who are faithful 
to their principles as alone decisive of their destiny. 

But. we are told, the great majority of Alsace- 
Lorrainers speak German, or at least a German dialect. 
If in Lorraine there are certain districts, Metz or Salins, 
where 60 or 70 per cent. of the inhabitants speak French, 
the French-speaking population is not more than a tenth 
or a twentieth in such districts of Upper or Lower Alsace, 
such as Colmar or Thann. Wendel _ exclaims 
triumphantly: ‘‘ Here there is not even a thin French 
veneer: allis German.’’ Now, it is in these very districts 
so triumphantly cited to us that the French protest has 
remained most active. It is in Colmar, in Mulhouse, 
that we see the greatest fidelity to the old French idea ; 
to these districts belong men like Blumenthal, among the 
Radicals; like Wetterlé, Hansi, Helme, among the 
Catholics; like Georges Weill, Jean Martin, Peirotes, 
Grumbach, among the Socialists. 

But then, it is said, the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France would bring serious disadvantages to the 
working-class population. The Social Democratic Party 
has developed a powerful movement there, and at the last 
elections 110,000 out of 340,000 votes were given to the 
Socialist candidates. The working-class population of 
Alsace-Lorraine enjoys the blessings of a social legislation 
whose perfection is universally acknowledged. I reply 
tiat the French Socialist Party, which includes a great 
number of Alsatians who exiled themselves rather than 
accept the German dominion, possesses—whatever the 
Germans may think—numerous and active elements 
which will allow it to pursue the work of propaganda and 
organization which has been so well begun. And, as for 
French social legislation, backward as it is compared to 
that of Germany, in recent years it has made considerable 
progress, which Wendel himself recognizes. Everything 
permits us to hope that on the morrow of this terrible 
war the power of Socialism will be multiplied tenfold in 
our country, and will lose no time in establishing all the 
necessary economic reforms, and, in particular, a system 
of social insurance against unemployment, sickness, and 
inability to work, similar to that of which the German 
Empire can be justly proud. Meanwhile, there is no 
doubt that, although there will be a temporary inferiority 
in this respect, there is, on the other hand, in the political 
influence of Socialism and its ability to being decisive 
pressure to hear upon the Government, an indubitable 
superiority on the French side. But this is not the ques- 
tion: the day when the workers of Alsace-Lorraine pro- 
nounce upon their destiny and decide whether they wish 
to be French or German, to them, and them alone, will 
it belong to weigh the pros and cons of both solutions. 

The same answer must be given to the objection so 
often made in the German press, and upon which 
Wendel so complacently enlarges—namely, the formid- 
able economic development of Germany. and _ the 
advantages the Alsace-Lorrainers have derived from 
their union with the German Empire. The Rhine 
traffic, the development of the vineyards of Alsace, the 
iron and minette industry, the potash of Upper Alsace, 
are perfectly capable of considerable development within 
the framework of the French State. In particular, the 
Rhine traffic, when that great river-way is inter- 
nationalized, after Alsace-Lorraine is returned to 
France, on condition that it is not paralysed by customs 
harriers, will attain a prosperity hitherto unknown. 
The wines of Alsace are unlike anything in France, and 
will certainly find a large market, while the future 
economic relations between France and Germany can be 
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such as will permit of their keeping their German 
clientéle. 

But, in truth, in the eyes of the majority of German 
publicists the interests of Alsace and Lorraine are only 
a very secondary consideration. What they are princi- 
pally concerned with—and one cannot deny their right— 
is the result which the loss of Alsace-Lorraine would 
have for the economic future of Germany. To take the 
iron of Lorraine from Germany is, according to Wendel, 
“to force the German metal industry to its knees,’’ and 
the well-known militant of the German Miners’ Federa- 
tion, Hué, declared in the Prussian Diet that it would 
be “ the ruin of the German coal industry.’’ 

First of all we would remark that, from the 
Socialist point of view, it is impossible to regard a popula- 
tion of 14 million human beings as a mere concomitant 
of iron, coal, or potash, a human chattel with which 
one is far léss concerned than with the riches to be found 
under the earth on which he lives. Nevertheless, as 
realists no less than the idealists we desire to be, know- 
ing the decisive value of the economic factor in modern 
society, we do not shut our eyes to the importance of 
the question from the general European point of view. 
We merely deny that this importance can be such as to 
annul a clearly formulated wish of the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

JEAN Lonovuet (Deputé de la Seine). 


(To be concluded.) 





A London BDiarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THE dismissal of Sir John Jellicoe raises much the 
gravest personal issue of the war. The Press has been 
assured that it was the sequel of a dispute on the functions 
and activity of the Naval General Staff. I think we 
must now acknowledge this to have been a very minor 
factor. The loss of Jellicoe does not stand alone. Other 
high officials have gone with him, including the brilliant 
commander who for three years and a half held the 
Straits of Dover for the transport of millions of men 
without the loss of a single transport. These are grave 
matters. They have deeply stirred the service. Jellicoe 
is idolized. His best place was not at the Admiralty, 
whither he went with deep reluctance, and in deference 
to a command or a request that he could not resist. 
Now he is lost both to the Fleet, where he was incom- 
parable, and to the Admiralty, where he is replaced by 
a light figure of the courtier type, whose name simply 
does not stand in the same category of merit or service. 
Deficiencies there have been. The all-into-the-army 
policy, pursued to disastrous consequences, has seen to 
that. Jellicoe has vainly endeavored to remedy them. 
Now the politicians and the Northcliffe Press have been 
too many for him. I know no section of naval opinion 
which, knowing the truth about the elaborate and 
skilful camouflage of last week, does not resent this act. 





Since the war began, I have seen no change of angle 
comparable to that which has followed the publication 
of the first draft of the negotiations of Brest. Useless 
to rail at those queer Bolsheviks when, in fact, they 
have shaken the world. How far they have drawn 
Germany, how they will fare in their warfare of the 
Spirit against the Sword, none of the great tribe of the 
short-sighted and the material-minded who rule us can 
tell. But the perturbation they have caused is immense. 
The Reichstag debates show clearly the growing 
impression on popular Germany, the rapid forma- 
tion of new parties, their agitated ranks outlined 
by a menacing background of want and _ unrest. 
But we are moving too. <A week ago, the British 
Press was mostly adamant against every policy 
which did not savor of ‘‘ going on with the war.”’ 
Even the idea that statesmanship had a part to play was 
scouted as a kind of treason. To-day, half the Press 
which repelled the thought of a statement of the peace 





terms of the Allies is for it. The “ Express’’ led the 
way. The Rothermere group—the “ Mirror,’’ the 
“Sunday Pictorial ’’—followed. And now the 
“Chronicle ’’ joins in. Soon the Northcliffe Press will 
be waving the drooping flag of Never-Endianism over 
dwindling groups of aged clubmen sitting at their tea. 
How long even that devotion will endure let the last 
victim of Northcliffian constancy declare. The “ Man- 
chester Guardian ’’ says, I believe accurately, that the 
British Government (subject to the voice of their Allies) 
propose a reasoned statement of policy as a virtual reply 
to the Russo-German negotiations. They will do so with 
general assent. 


Wuart then of the Bolshevik intervention? Its earlier 
stages were fiercely resented, for the “stunt”’ press, our 
Great Misleader, managed to scraw] all over it the false 
legend of pro-Germanism. Even to-day the ‘‘ Times” 
has the assurance to describe Lenin by a so-called German 
pseudonym which he never bore. For the moment he 
and Trotsky were the two most hated men in England, 
displacing even the Kaiser. One still hears hostile 
tales of the Machiavellianism of their tactics—for 
example, their sowing of the poisonous story that 
destroyed Kerensky by branding him as a traitor, who 
proposed to evacuate Petrograd and hand over its 
garrison to the Germans. But latterly there has been 
a more tolerant reading of these personalities—the first 
fruits in actual State policy of Marx and his great dogma. 
These Calvinists of Socialism have many of his character- 
istics—no man ever stamped his personality more deeply 
on his disciples; they do not answer to our type of 
democracy ; democrats, in our sense, they can hardly be 
called at all. Yet there is something fresh and inspiring 
in their assault on the vulgar materialism of the 
Germans, their audacious exhibition of a power in our 
distracted affairs superior in kind and in subtlety to 
brute force. And of force the average world sickens 
daily, searching for a deliverer, and prepared to bless 
him in the name of the Lord. 


Tue thing which has best pleased the critics of the 
New Year’s Honor List is Mr. Galsworthy’s announce- 
ment that he was wrongly included in it. That is 
the true and only “ Honors List.’’ For the rest, there isa 
spot or two of distinction left. But in its illustration 
of the principle of putting first-rate service behind 
second-rate, and bad service before both, the List is a 
record. We can all recognize the figure of the sturdy 
mendicant sitting at Honor’s Gate, and coming again 
and again for his crust. Of this type every Honors 
List is full, and will be till the world is made 
safe from snobbery. But that is by no means the salient 
feature of the New Year selections. That rapidly 
dwindling part of the world which is not knights may 
well be tempted to spiritual pride as it looks down on 
the heaving crowd below. But my sympathy (as always) 
is with the mass. And I am distressed at what some of 
the new knights must be thinking (and even saying) of 
some of the others. 


For, after all, one can imagine statesmen choosing 
the average among the successful men of the professions 
and businesses that furnish the accustomed suitors of the 
Honors List. With rare exceptions, we are governed by 
the average man; and like affects like. But why dive 
beneath him, so as to turn “ Honor”’ not merely into 
a symbol of convention, which it is bound to be, but to 
a word of hissing and reproach? Why distinguish not 
merely the undistinguished, but the ill-distinguished ? 
Why take one of the commonest journals in England and 
put its conductors on a pinnacle? Quite frankly, 
this is the general comment on the New Year’s 
List. Patronage yields great power; open it to 
the rush of the adventurers; crowd its chambers, in a 
time of vast excitement and disturbance, with the lackeys 
and runners of politics, finance, and journalism, and you 
do a bad stroke for the democracy. 

Circumstances alter cases. Canadians in the 
country have been plagued with a swarm of leaflets, 
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bearing such devices as “ A Vote for Laurier is a Vote 
for the Kaiser,’’ or “ If Canada votes against conscrip- 
tion she votes for being out of the war.’’ A recipient of 
these trumpet-calls was favored the other day with a 
visit from a trumpeter. “I see,’’ he said, “that 
Australia is out of the war. She’s gone against conscrip- 
tion.’’ ‘“ Out of the war! She’s heart and soul for the 
war. She’s—— Oh, well, Canada’s different.’’ 


Str Jonn Lavery’s portrait of Mr. Asquith, which 
is to adorn the dining-room of the Reform Club, is a 
picture to which, if one must search for an epithet, one 
would most readily attach that of charming. It is almost 
too pleasing. The figure is seated, so that the artist gets 
out of some of the difficulties which our horrible modern 
clothing presents ; the attitude (that of a reader) is easy, 
even graceful, the face composed, with the perfect 
naturalness of the original. I imagine Mr. Asquith likes 
beirg painted in a library, or anywhere than in the 
House of Commons, for he looks as if his surroundings 
exactly suited him. It is, in a word, a fine ceremonial 
portrait, rather than a profoundly revealing one ; and it 
should wear well in the beautiful place chosen for it. 








Stens of the times. A few days ago a comedian at 
a London Music Hall introduced a gag at Lord 
sansdowne’s expense. It was received in silence. <A 
number of highly-scented flowers of Never-Endianism 
suffered the same fate. Three days later the Lansdowne 
gag had disappeared, while a round of applause was 
given to a famous artist coming forward and breathing 
an Old Year wish for the end of the war in the New. 


’ 


“T HAVE reason to believe,’’ writes a correspondent, 
“that the following is the text cf the hymn officially 
approved for the Day of Prayer, in harmony with 
Captain Guest’s suggestion that ‘the hymns selected 
should be of a heartening character ’ ’’ :— 


“From heathenish New Guinea, 
From Togoland’s dark shade, 
Whose conquest is a Sine 
Qua non for British trade, 
From Tanga, home of cargves, 
From Basra’s crowded fairs, 
They clamor for embargoes 
On cheap made German wares. 


“Shall we whose aims were stated 
By Bottomley and Hughes, 
Now see them mederated 
3y doubtful Russian Jews? 
‘Britannia, Rule Britannia’ 
In joyful accents screech, 
Till papers like ‘ Hispana’ 
Reprint the Glasgow speech. 


“Shout, shout, excited parson, 
Though nearly fit to drop, 
Until Sir Edward Carson 
Has told you you may stop: 
Let Labor keep its distance, 
Be silent, Pope and don, 
Till Germany’s existence 
» 


Is going, going, gone! 
A WayFarer. 





Wife and Letters. 


ON A CERTAIN KIND OF WAR. 


Gustav FrensseEn, author of the fine novel “ Holyland,”’ 
which once won the admiration of English readers, and 
himself a native of the homeland of those Anglo-Saxons 
who achieved the only Germanic invasion of England, 
has narrated a significant personal incident. “ When I 
was once in a central German town,” he said, ‘“ I met an 
English lady who was born in England of entirely English 
parentage. All the time I was in the room with her 
I was quietly wondering how it was that this English- 
woman, in her face, in her speech, and especially in 
certain movements of her head and hands, resembled one 
of my father’s sisters who lived in the simplest fashion in 





her village home. When I left the gathering with friends 
and told them my remarkable observation, I learnt tkat 
this lady had said to them how wonderfully I resembled 
an uncle of hers. If this was no chance we have here,’’ 
Frenssen comments, “an intimate racial resemblance 
propagated through some fifteen hundred years, or fully 
forty generations.’’ 

We now conceive of human life in Europe as extend- 
ing back so many hundreds of thousands of years that 
the date of only forty generations ago when the Saxons, 
those ‘‘Germanest of Germans,’’ as Steinhausen, the 
historian of German culture, calls them, reached our 
island to make so deep a mark, seems but as yesterday. 
Nor is that by any means the only example of the deep 
mixture of European races which binds together in one 
family group the peoples who to-day look upon one 
another as bitter opponents. The thoughtful observer is 
continually brought up against the absurdity of war 
under such conditions, though we can never forget that 
such absurdity is the obverse of tragedy. 

Yet we have no right to protest. We ourselves 
mould Fate, and Man is his own star. We are not 
entitled to pray that the cup we ourselves fashioned shall 
pass from us until we have drained its dregs. It is 
thousands of years since, with infinite patience and skill, 
we began, in the later Stone Age, to devise the mechanism 
of war and created those means to do ill-deeds which 
have so often made ill-deeds done. In the remarkable 
prologue to his “ Metamorphoses’’—it may well be 
enshrining an ancient tradition—Ovid sets forth how 
the Bronze Age, and still more the later Iron Age, 
involved an ever-increasing violence in human relation- 
ships, and archeological evidence reveals to-day how 
deadly a weapon the discovery of these metals placed in 
the hands of men whose previous stone implements were 
indeed highly valuable aids to subsistence but no great 
encouragement to the luxury of warfare among a sparse 
population. However fantastic the confusion of our 
belligerency to-day may be, we have no right to complain. 

Three waves at least of human populations have left 
superimposed strata in our national geology throughout 
Europe. They are, as we know, the dark long-heads from 
the south, the tall, fair long-heads from the north, the 
round-heads from the east. These three waves have 
washed their sedimentary deposits all over Europe, so 
that there is no country in which some elements 
of all three cannot be traced, while in many, and notably 
our own, all three are clearly and emphatically repre- 
sented. We know how perplexing a problem may be 
conditioned by the mere flux and reflex of nationality, 
so that, for example, the Alsatian has at some periods 
been a Frenchman, and at others a German, always a 
rather French German or a rather German Frenchman, 
none the worse, probably the better, on that account. 
But far more intricate and profound are the results of the 
flux and reflux of these three great stocks which are so 
much deeper than nationality. The results cannot but be 
endlessly distressing to the more thoughtful of our 
intransigeant patriots in all the belligerent countries. 
There is, indeed, no end to the baffling confusions and 
contradictions which face the honest and pure-hearted 
patriot in all lands when he looks narrowly into his most 
sacred national traditions, or contemplates the variegated 
inherited spots which must sometimes seem to him kis 
own leopard’s, not to say leper’s, skin. How often it 
happens that we come across some large, tall, fleshy, 
bullet-headed man, eyes level with face, an indescribable 
something in expression and even build, marking 
arrogant contempt for the English crowd around him, 
and we say to ourselves, “ An unmistakable Hun!’’ Yet 
he may prove to be quite English, and then we recall 
that some of our notable patriots look very like that; 
white English hearts, as they feel themselves, fated to be 
born in such alien casings. But we may avoid personali- 
ties and consider only traditions. Let us turn to 
Germany. It must be distressing for a patriotic 
German, accustomed to worship the large and robust 
goddess “‘ Germania,’’ to realize that the divine maiden 
bears a name which, far from being echt deutsch, has a 
meaning which no one is quite sure about, except that it 
seems in any case trivial, and was certainly imposed by 
those ancestors of the traitorous Italians who first pre- 
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sented to the world the tribes they vaguely called 
“Germans.”’ But the French patriot is in no better 
case. It is difficult for a thoughtfully patriotic French- 
man even to cry “ Vive la France! ’’ when he reflects 
that the Franks, after all, were merely a horde of 
barbarous Boches, whose proper home lay beyond the 
Rhine, though he may seek his revanche in the fact that 
that sacred German river bears a name which is not 
German at all, but, as some German scholars themselves 
admit, perhaps Celtic. Difficulties are by no means over 
when we cross the Channel to that country which so far 
our patriots permit us to call by the atrociously Teutonic 
name of “England.’’ There may, indeed, be a reason 
for their remarkable self-restraint in casting out from 
their eyes such trivial motes as “ Berlin Roads’’ or 
“German Measles,’’ and refraining to pluck out that 
gigantic beam of ‘‘ England.’’ For it is a painful fact 
that our most uncompromisingly zealous patriots bear 
patronymics that are only too ostentatiously Teutonic, 
tarred all oyer by the “ Anglo-Saxon ’”’ brush. There is 
much to do here in whitening these Germanic sepulchres. 
A small beginning has been made with more recent 
importations of Teutons who had not been so far-seeing 
as that Mr. Eltzbacher who, before the war began, took 
refuge with admirable foresight behind the two old 
English names of Ellis Barker. The King himself, as we 
know, democratically, following the example of some of 
his humblest subjects, changed his name, and thus 
conspicuously set over Windsor Castle that reassuring 
announcement: “ The Proprietor of this Shop is British.’’ 

These reflections, however melancholy they may be 
to the ultra-patriot, need not lead us to overlook the 
central facts of the tremendous situation we have to face. 
It has been said that the war of to-day is the great civil 
war of the human race. If it is meant that this is a war 
fought by people who share the same blood and the same 
traditions, people who have been accustomed to live 
together in amity under the same or similar social rules, 
then we may well accept the statement. It thus differs 
from those wars of the past which, though they may 
have sometimes been conditioned by concealed economic 
pressure, were often merely the struggles of rival 
dynasties for great prizes, a sort of perilous game 
engineered by high-spirited rulers content to operate 
with small bands of professional troops or mere 
mercenaries. We always seem to imply, however, that 
a civil war is a particularly deplorable kind of war. Yet, 
so long as we retain war at all—for it is clearly possible 
to foresee a better way—civil war is, if we consider the 
matter, the only almost inevitable and really noble kind 
of war. For it is civil war that is most likely to be fought 
from ideal motives and for the sake of great principles. 
We have but to recall our own wars of King and Parlia- 
ment, or the American War of North and South. Our 
war-of to-day may thus be said to be in this also a civil 
war, that it was inspired at the outset by an exalted 
idealism, and Germany could inflict on us no such defeat 
as we should inflict on ourselves by falling to any lower 
level. 

Yet if there is nothing for lamentation or for shame 
in the motives of this sort of war, there is always an 
element of failure in the end, and on both sides. That 
end is, indeed, given in the beginning of every such war, 
for when the opponents partake of each other’s nature, 
they necessarily share the failure as well as the success. 
So far as individuals are concerned it is the failure that 
is most conspicuously shared. This was seen in our own 
instructive Civil War of three centuries ago. It becomes 
clear when we can draw aside the formal veil of history 
and penetrate to the private lives of the people. Thus, 
to take an East Anglian middle-class family of that day 
I chance to be interested in, there were two brothers, 
the elder, on the side of King and Church, who, after 
being for many years a Fellow of his College in 
Cambridge, settled in his comfortable Suffolk rectory ; 
while his brother, leaving College early for the law, 
became a distinguished judge, and finally a Commissioner 
of the Privy Seal. Yet while the elder brother was 
persecuted, despoiled, and driven out of his living to die 
in idle respected neglect, the younger brother, after 
leaving London to settle on his estate (when Cromwell’s 
arbitrary methods had revolted his legal mind) disappears 











entirely at the Restoration ; 
shared the fate of his fellow Commissioner who fled to 


though it is unlikely he 


Vevey and was murdered by Royalists, even the 
tablet set up to his memory by his daughter leaves obscure 
the date and place of his death. They were on opposed 
sides, yet alike in the failure of their personal ends. They 
were typical of the men of that war, and the men of 
to-day share a like community of fate, so that one could 
write the private record for thousands, even hundreds of 
thousands, in the trenches or at home, and merely 
leave blank spaces for the names, English names or 
German names. If we turn from the fate of the men 
who fight to the fate of the ideas they fought for, we see, 
again, if we pause to think, that our conventional notions 
need revision. Men die, but the ideas they died for live 
on. It is true. Yet under what strange disguises! In 
the struggle around Charles II., Shakespeare’s world 
fought against Milton’s world and was dashed to pieces, 
yet Milton’s world never replaced it, and instead a few 
elements of each were combined to make another, more 
mediocre than either, yet better suited to the men who 
made it. So, also, in the Civil War of America, men 
fought for the great idea of the abolition of slavery, and 
at all events succeeded in substituting new slaveries, 
economic and social—not to mention that local segrega- 
tion of the colored population attempted even to-day— 
which suited them better, and, it may well be, are better. 
So that humanity is not merely marking time. The 
optimist is entitled to believe that the dance of Man may, 
after all, be like that slow and sacred folk-dance of Furry 
Day through the main street of Helston, two steps 
backward and three steps forward, so that in the end 
the dance is done. It is even so in the pattern of the 
cosmic sphere of which Man is part, and the planets that 
circle like kittens pursuing their own tails are still 
dancing forward through space, on the path of Progress, 
to an unknown end. 

Let us not, therefore, in this most lamentable kind 
of war, lose sight of the differences between the great 
ideas which carry men forward and the violences and 
extravagances which carry men back; for in such a war 
it is the men who go forward who live, while the others, 
profaning the cause they profess to honor, are vowed to 
death, and for them is no place in any saner world to 
come. We may once again turn back to the record of 
our old Civil War as set down in the history that was 
written—by one who had lived through it close to the 
chief actors—with such a strange, hesitant, incorrect 
vividness of expression, so attractive because he seems to 
invent speech while he speaks. Clarendon was a partizan 
who was also an artist, but, in the gallery of immortal 
portraits he set up, the partizans and the extremists on 
either side are for ever nailed dead to the walls and move 
us by no personal appeal. Yet there is one figure there 
that still seems living—indeed, a modern of our most 
modern world—whose capacity of brain was matched by 
the humanity of his heart, the type of the new model of 
some of our finest young soldiers to-day, whose high spirit 
in war has been but the reflection of their high spirit in 
peace. He was no pacifist, he rejected “ peace at any 
price,’’ and it may be in his rejection of it that phrase 
was first heard. He fought on the side which seemed in 
the end to come nearest to his ideals, and he died on the 
battlefield. Yet in “the very agony of the war,’’ amid 
the “senseless scandal ’’ and “ unreasonable calumny ”’ 
of fools, he was never ashamed of his “ impatiency for 
peace,’’ and “ sitting among his friends, often,’’ we are 
told, “after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would 
ingeminate the word Peace, Peace.”’ 

Havexockx EL tis. 





THE GOSPEL OF HATE. 


Havine heralded Christmas by shrieking war on earth 
and hatred wild, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has this week 
repeated the Devil’s Gospel as a send-off to a happy New 
Year. In his first letter to the ‘ Times,’’ he considered 
that hate has its uses in war. “ It steels the mind,’’ he 
said, “and sets the resolution as no other emotion can 
do.’’ He applauded the Germans for having long dis- 
covered this. So much do they feel the advantage of this 
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emotion, he told us, that they are constrained to invent 
all sorts of reasons for hatred against us, “who have in 
truth never injured them in any way save that history 
and geography both place us between them and their 
ambitions.’’ “ To nourish hatred,’’ he continued, “ they 
invent every lie against us, and so they attain a certain 
national solidity.’’ In the hope of securing a similar 
national solidity among ourselves, he sought to steel our 
minds and set our resolution by inoculating us with a 
similar emotion of hatred. And with this militarist end 
in view, he narrated two terrible stories of brutality 
practised by Germans upon prisoners of war. In one, the 
prisoners were kicked on their way up the street from 
the station to the prison. In the other, a prisoner trying 
to escape from a burning hut was bayoneted by a sentry. 

We admit the probable truth of these stories. To 
inculcate hatred as a military weapon against Germans, 
there is no need to invent lies. From the outset of the 
war in Belgium, the evidence of their brutality, both 
legalized and capricious, is overwhelming. We are not 
speaking of the cruelty which is inseparable from every 
kind of war. The idea that war can be waged in a polite 
and chivalrous manner, like a game honorably played 
according to the rules, was the underlying error which 
reduced The Hague Conferences to futility. War is 
necessarily and invariably a bloody, loathsome, and cruel 
business. But beyond this inevitable cruelty, we are 
compelled by cumulative evidence to recognize a callous 
insistence upon tyrannical regulations in the German 
higher commands, and a cold-hearted brutality among 
some of the common soldiers and civilians which has 
alienated many who, before the war, fully appreciated 
the specially German qualities of patience, scientific 
application, and industrious research. 

Never a mannerly people, they have disregarded the 
imaginative sympathy which makes good manners, and 
under the stress of war, ill-manners drop to brutality. 
Critics have long described the German nature as senti- 
mental, and psychologists say that sentimental people, 
being incapable of passion or profound emotion, often 
lapse into cruelty. Besides, what is likely to be the result 
of a century’s conscription and militarism upon any 
nation, let alone a nation abandoned to obedience? 
What is likely to be the result of worshipping kingship 
when the worshipped king cries to his army: “ No mercy! 
No prisoners! German soldiers, you may do what you 
like with those who fall into your hands! As the Huns, 
under their King Attila, won a reputation which still 
endures and strikes terror into the world, so Germany 
must learn to display such violence that no Chinaman 
for all future time will dare to look a German in the 
face.’’ It is seventeen years since the Kaiser made that 
notorious speech, and a generation of soldiers and 
populace has been nourished upon that Devil’s Gospel of 
monarchical will. 

Such is the faith which the Germans, always so 
submissive to rulers—always “such a good people,’’ as 
Queen Victoria observed—have imbibed from the Princes 
in whom they put so misguided a trust, contrary to the 
Psalmist’s warning to mankind. Acting upon an 
unimaginative race, prone to accept authority and 
trained to adore what Nietzsche called ‘‘that cold-hearted 
monster, the State,’’ such a faith has borne as its natural 
fruit actions which the whole world abhors. It was the 
Kaiser himself who laid upon his people the name of 
Huns. It is such actions, far more than disputed 
questions of territory or commerce, which stand as 
obstacles in the way of peace. No one will ever call 
Germany our sweet enemy, as the poet once called France. 
The question raised by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s letters 
is whether we are to propagate a similar faith, to be 
followed by similar actions, among ourselves. Hitherto 
we have claimed, with some justice, to be a comparatively 
imaginative and sympathetic people. We have sacrificed 
much to combat slavery. We have answered to every 
humane appeal throughout the world. Perhaps there 
is no nation which has practised such devotion in 
genuinely philanthropic causes. Perhaps that devotion 
will remain our country’s chief title to honor in future 
history. We have refused to prostrate ourselves before 
the cold-hearted Leviathan of the State. We have 
sturdily maintained our separate personalities as men, 





our individual confidence in conscience and the sense of 
right. As a whole, our working people (that is the 
enormous majority of the nation) are good-humored, 
kindly-disposed, generous, and. open-hearted men and 
women. And under the slow improvement of conditions 
and the rapid improvement of education, this sympa- 
thetic generosity has increased. The present writer has 
enjoyed unusual advantages for estimating this gradual 
advance, especially among private soldiers, who before 
the present war were invariably drawn from the “ lower 
classes,’’ and he knows this to be true. Are we, then, 
to change our people’s nature at the behest of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle? Are we to adopt for England the Kaiser’s 
address to his soldiers, to fling away all that has been 
gained in generous humanity, and earn for our people 
also the appellation of Huns? 

That is the question involved in the Gospel of Hate, 
and there are many who answer, “ Yes; that is what we 
wish done.’’ Of all the correspondents whose letters 
have been published in the “ Times ’’ up to the date of 
writing, there are only three who definitely answer other- 
wise. One of the supporters offers 50 guineas towards 
the expense of printing and publishing Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s Gospel. Another thinks that plenty of us would 
be better and wiser for the tonic of such a document, 
and urges its publication through the length and breadth 
of the United Kingdom, and its issue served hot, in 
German, at every mess of the internment camps. 
Another goes back to Moses, demands an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, applauds Lord Rothermere as 
the author of the Christmas Eve bombardment at 
Mannheim, and says our hatred of the Germans will last 
as long as the British Empire exists. Another maintains 
that the letter strikes the right key; and so on. In his 
second letter, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle tells us he has 
been asked in a hundred letters what steps he would 
recommend, and has had numerous offers of cheques to 
carry the matter out as a private enterprise, though he 
himself thinks the inculcation of his Gospel of Hate 
naturally falls to the War Aims and Propaganda Com- 
mittees. His proposal has evidently fallen upon fertile 
ground, and the Devil’s Advocates are many. 

On the other side stand Miss Violet Markham, the 
Bishop of Winchester, and Professor Alfred Marshall. 
From their letters we quote the following sentences ; 
Dr. Talbot writes :— 


“To me it seems a wonderful and terrible thing that 
we should look German conduct in the face, see it for 
what it is, denounce it as such, and then imitate it, 
and preach a gospel of imitation.” 

Professor Marshall writes :— 

“ By doing always what seemed to us to be right 
we have enlisted the sympathy of the world on our side, 
and therefore we are strong; but we should lose much 
of that sympathy is we cultivated hatred as a weapon 
of war.”’ 

Miss Violet Markham writes :— 

“ Above all things, in waging this war, let us keep 
our spirit as well as our hands clean. I feel 
convinced Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has no wish to see 
British soldiers treating women and children after the 
fashion of the German legions, or our own countrywomen 
spitting at German prisoners as they pass in the train. 
But logically these degraded acts are the fruits of the 
principle he inculcates as desirable for the prosecution 
of war.”’ 

Let us carry the logic a step further. All the world 
knows Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s service to popular 
literature. English people know his many services to 
the State. Philanthropists and humanitarians know his 
service to the persecuted Congo peoples in conjunction 
with Mr. E. D. Morel. The present writer has known 
him for seventeen years as an honorable and kind- 
hearted man. Is it conceivable that because he thinks 
“ Hate has its uses in war, as the Germans have long 
discovered,’’ he should follow out the logic of his opinion 
so far as to kick wounded German prisoners along the 
strect, or to bayonet a German prisoner escaping from a 
burning hut? It is not conceivable. When it comes to 
personal action, the logic of the Devil’s Gospel will not 
work. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle calls for hatred towards a 
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whole nation. He asks if we can blame those who 
“swore to God that so long as they lived they would 
never show mercy to any man of German blood.’’ He 
thinks that by nourishing hatred of English people the 
Germans attain a certain national solidity. Yet, except 
for mere ignorance, it is diflicult to hate seventy million 
people, just as Burke in his well-worn phrase said it was 
impossible to bring an indictment against a whole nation. 
During the Seven Years’ War, when England was allied 
with Prussia, and English people were expected loyally 
to hate the French, Horace Walpole wrote to Conway, 
“What have I to do to hate people I never saw, and to 
rejoice in their calamities?’’ though he admits “ there 
is not a blacksmith or link-boy in London that exults 
more than I do upon any good news.”’ 

And as to national solidity, is there not a better 
way of preserving it than by embracing the Devil’s Gospel 
in common? Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s first letter 
suggests a better way. After narrating one of the 
examples of German brutality, he pours contempt upon 
the English because, ‘‘ when a German flier is caught 
red-handed with his apparatus ready for the murder of 
the civilians of London, we hurry him away that he may 
have a hot supper.’’ Supposing this to be a true 
account, as we believe it is, of what really happens, might 
we not rather feel a certain national pride in the action ? 
Might not the consciousness of a humane and generous 
spirit, permeating the race, distinguishing it from less 
kindly and civilized lands, bind us into a nobler and 
firmer national solidity than barbarian hatred and the 
brutalizing savagery which hatred involves? United in 
the solidity of that proud consciousness, our nation would, 
we believe, defy the acrimony of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s contemptuous sneer. Following their true 
nature rather than the ignoble correspondents to the 
‘‘Times,’’ they would in practice establish a higher 
kinship than is to be found in common hate. For they 
would recognize that to furbish up once more the obsolete 
weapon of primeval hatred is, in Bacon’s words, ‘‘ surely 
to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of 
a dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven ; and to set out 
on the bark of a Christian Church a flag of a bark of 
pirates and assassins.”’ 





Communications. 


A WORD OR TWO FROM THE FRONT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—When someone from England visits the Western Front, 
it seems to be customary for him, on his return, to write his 
impressions. I have lately visited England after 18 months of 
France and Flanders, and I should rather like to be allowed 
to write something in friendly retaliation. The men at the 
Front have a habit—perhaps a bad habit—of reading what. is 
written about them (some, when they put the paper down, will 
smile; others will swear; and others, if they are lucky enough, 
will order another glass of beer), and it occurred to me that 
perhaps the people at home might have a similar weakness for 
reading something more or less about themselves. 

What struck me perhaps as much as anything was the 
wrong impression most of the people at home seem to have of 
the Army. Apparently, they still rely on Mr. Ian Hay’s version 
of the officer and Capt. Bairnsfather’s version of the Other 
Ranks. They still accept that outlook on the private which 
reveais him as a droll, sloppy-looking, brainless man, quite 
happy to look on ehells as things sent by Providence to supply 
the cartoonist with material for the illustrated papers. They 
still seem content with that version of the subaltern which shows 
him a gay, witty, irresponsible young man, who talks in the 
trenches as “‘A.A.M.’’ so engagingly talks in “‘ Punch,’’ who looks 
on war as something which cannot be taken seriously by a public 
school man, and sees nothing of its tragedy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth; and it is surprising 
when you have come from places where humor has a hard 
struggle to survive at all, to find men and women still thinking of 
the soldier as always in the highest of spirits and spending a 
great part of his time making jokes founded on the discomforts 
and dangers of the trenches. It seems to be thought that the 
ordinary normal man who in civil life looks on himself ae 
lucky if he can have a thorough laugh, say, once a week, 
whose nerves are upset for hours by a narrow shave with a 
motor bus, and who hesitates before facing the attack even of 


a dentist, becomes mysteriously transformed by the army not 
only into a hero, prepared to face any odds at whatever sacrifice, 
but into a humorist as well. 

This insistence on the high spirits of the Army is not popular 
among the men. Nothing irritates the average soldier more 
than those photographs, say, of ‘‘ Tommies smiling after vic- 
tory’’ which he sees in the illustrated papers after every push. 
He knows—too well—that the last thing a man will do after 
taking part in an attack is to smile. He knows that he himself 
from overwrought nerves has felt far nearer tears. Is it 
likely when a man has gone through almost every conceivable 
hardship and danger, has had a score of the narrowest escapes 
from death, and has seen his friends killed by his side—that he 
will smile? 

It is true that the soldier home on leave or wounded is usually 
cheerful. He will not condescend to be anything else. He is 
too proud to grouse. But he would like to find more evidence 
among the people round him that they are not so callous as 
they appear to be, and that Sir Frederick Milner (held in more 
affection by the soldier than any other public man) is not alone 
in thinking of their interests. Nine out of ten of the men that 
come back to the Front after leave arrive with the impression— 
often vigorously expressed—that most of the people at home 
have but the vaguest idea of what things are like in France or 
Flanders, and have no desire to be embarrassed with the truth. 
Some men are bitter. I have heard many say that all that the 
people at home are worrying about is that the war will end some 
day before they have made enough money, or that the men who 
come back will do them out of a job. No doubt this surprisingly 
common view is without foundation ; but when it is confirmed by 
the suggestion in a daily paper (still significantly popular in 
England) that the longer the war goes on, with its inevitable 
casualties, the more jobs there will be for the survivors,* the 
ordinary Tommy is inclined to think that there must after all 
be some justification for the impression he got, quite unwillingly, 
when on leave. I happened to be in a roadside inn in Flanders 
(a squalid place with boarded windows—the glass having long 
since been blown out—but bearing outside the cheering sign put 
up by some enthusiast, “Ye Old Wheatsheafe’’) when an in- 
dignant private was reading out for the benefit of the room that 
particular leading article. The subsequent remarks might have 
given a considerable shock to the writer of the article and those 
who share his views. 

And it is not unlikely that a number of such shocks will some 
day be felt by those who still seem to think that the Army is made 
up of men who are concerned only with their duties at the 
Front and take no interest—or, at any rate, no intelligent inter- 
est—in what is happening in England. The truth is, rather, 
that England has no more critical audience than its Army, and 
no audience which takes a deeper interest in political and other 
developments. The arrival of the English newspapers is wel- 
comed as eagerly as the arrival of the English mail, and it is not 
the war news which is most closely read, but the speeches of 
political leaders. 

These are often severely criticised. The man in the ranks 
has a keen nose for cant and humbug. Nothing, for instance, 
annoys him much more than a remark which is constantly being 
made at home—that life at the Front has brought the classes 
together, united them in a common bond of sacrifice, and so on. 
It is strange that so many people at home should still have this 
impression. One would have thought that it would be obvious 
to everyone that in an institution which has as its main principle 
the drawing of a rigid line between officer and man—a more rigid 
line than is ever attempted in civil life—any lack of sympathy 
between the classes is likely to be accentuated. And that is 
exactly what has happened. The men in the ranks have been 
drawn more closely together, and have reached a level of unsel- 
fish comradeship which is often wonderful, but they are further 
than ever from the class from which the majority of officers are 
drawn. If anyone who doubts this could travel in a leave train 
and listen to the bitter things said on only one difference which 
widens the gap—the lack of proportion between the leave given 
to officers and that given to men—they would no longer be under 
the impression that the war had done anything which peace had 
failed to do. Only those who have been in the ranks overseas 
(as I happen to have been) for many months, and have slept in 
the same barn or dug-out, and drunk beer in the same inn, can 
know anything of the real ideas and feelings of the men. The 
officer is not allowed to know anything. 

Probably this ignorance, enforced by discipline, is largely 
responsible for the attitude of those in England who have a habit 
of suggesting that “the brave lads at the Front’’ (a phrase, by 
the way, that by no means appeals to the married 
men who form s6o large a proportion of the Army) 
would consent to nothing less than a triumphant entry into 
Berlin, at however distant a date, and that they think and talk 
of little else. The truth is very far from that. It is as well to re- 
member that most of the men have never had so much spare 
time before, or so few ways of filling that spare time. In these 
long evenings there are always tens of thousands of men who 








*The “Daily Mail.” We have already drawn attention to this 
article.—ED., THE NATION 
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have little or no army work to do, and as there is usually nothing 
outside except darkness and mud, the men stay in their huts or 
wherever their billets may be, and make themselves as warm as 
possible (always a problem in the Army), and think a little and 
talk a little more. Many thousands are thinking now who 
probably never troubled or never had the chance to think before. 
And the things they think would probably surprise a good many 
of the people at home—those people who seem to me to be quite 
sure that the Army never thinks at all. 

Not long ago I happened to be in a dug-out where an inter- 
esting and typical discussion was going on. The men were all 
what the army scmewhat contemptuously calls Other Ranks, 
and no one, therefore, had any hesitation in saying what he 
thought. War aims were debated at great length. There was 
some difference of opinion, but the great majority were in 
favor of more frankness and less rhetoric (they use a simpler 
word) and some were very critical of certain statesmen. Later 
the debate took a more unexpected turn, led by a man wearing 
some decoration, which in the dim light I was unable to identify, 
who said suddenly, “This war can be a success only if it is a 
failure.’’ So bold a paradox gave his audience something of a 
shock; but a fresh idea which leads to argument and breaks 
up monotony is always weleome in the Army, and he was 
encouraged to go on. He talked for five minutes or more, and 
in the end had developed a theory which may be summarized 
in this way: ‘‘ A victorious war (in the old-fashioned sense) still 
leaves war a reasonable thing, a thing by which ends can be 
achieved. A stalemate leaves war discredited. To win a war 
(in the old-fashioned sense) is to perpetuate war. The loser 
would say, ‘Never mind! A war, it seems, can still be won. 
We will win the next.’ But let it be clear that a war cannot 
be ‘won’ nowadays in the way in which the old wars were 
won and you really have ended war. Let it end, as all ugly 
things should end, in collapse and squalor, and the thing is 
dead. But let it end in triumphant marches through cities, 
in proud speeches, in the ringing of bells, and the challenging 
music of bands—and war is still on its pedestal.’’ He failed to 
take his audience the whole way, and I, for one, was unable 
to go quite with him, but the discussion that followed was by 
no means hostile, and I was struck by the eagerness of the 
debate and the respect with which the launcher of the paradox 
was treated. I found afterwards that he had been decorated 
for gallantry in attack, and that he was looked on as a slightly 
eccentric man who was in the ranks because (as he had been 
heard to say) he wanted to know what the men thought of 
things.—Yours, &c., . 

=. ©. P. 





Detters to the Editor. 





INDIAN MAN-POWER. 

Sir,—An expert British mechanic, now engaged on muni- 
tions, tells me that his fellow-workers want to know why they 
are to be “combed”’ with increasing severity, when in India 
millions of men could be had for the asking? To me, personally, 
it is grievous to bring the peace-loving peasantry of India under 
the drill-sergeant for any purpose except home defence. But 
the question of the British workman deserves an answer; for 
to anyone who realizes the vast population of India, and the 
goodwill and integrity of the Indian people, it seems unreason- 
able to put an exhausting strain on the industrial class of this 
country when from India we might obtain, under their own 
Indian commissioned officers, any number of willing recruits, 
who in due course would relieve British regiments in Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine, and Egypt, making these available for service 
on the Western Front. It is a choice of evils. But the lesser 
evil seems to be at once to accept India as our comrade on 
equal terms, unbinding her hands, and allowing her to take 
her natural share in the struggle for the world’s safety and 
freedom, which is the only boon she craves.—Yours, &c., 

W. WEDDERBURN. 

Meredith, Gloucester. December 26th, 1917. 


THE FREE CHURCHES AND WAR AIMS. 

Srr,—I was much interested in the letter on ‘The Free 
Churches and War Aims”’ from ‘‘ A Member of the Rank and 
File’’ in your last issue. This has been a very unhappy Christ- 
mas for Nonconformists, for, to quote the “ Saturday Review,”’ 
“all the Christians in the world are engaged in murdering, 
robbing, starving, and torturing one another,’’ and, to quote 
Mr. Birrell, ‘“‘ half the nations are under the direct domination 
of the devil.” There is much confusion, humiliation, and 
exasperation. Free Churchmen have seen the early idealism 
of the war fade away and give place to a sullen and brutal 
materialism. They find that at home the old moral standards 
are falling, and there is a dangerous and disquieting loosening 
of moral restraints. They see the workers bearing privation, 





while the Government lightly toss the children’s bread to the 
profiteering brewers. They have the ludicrous spectacle of 
Sir Arthur Yapp begging the workers to economize in food 
which they are unable to buy. Racing goes on as usual, and 
public-houses and music-halls were never so prosperous. They 
observe that some of the most unselfish and Christ-like men in 
the land are thrown into gaol and, to use Dr. Clifford’s words, 
“slowly put to death.”” They see that the secret treaties 
recently published reveal all the old grasping of power and 
grabbing of territory. They get nothing from the Prime 
Minister but speeches, which apparently take it for granted 
that slaughter and famine and a Prussianised system of govern- 
ment must be endured indefinitely. They will stand a good 
deal, but they will not stand Mr. Garvin’s “two years more 
of war.”” And they will not stand the brutality of Sir Edward 
Carson. President Wilson wants to make the world safe for 
democracy; Sir Edward Carson wants to make the world 
dangerous for Germans. If Sir Edward Carson accurately states 
our war aims, they are not worth the sacrifice of a single life. 
Nonconformity has sacrificed its noblest and fairest manhood, 
and it ie not satisfied that it is going to get what they died for. 
We believe that a durable peace is much more likely to be 
reached by negotiation than by a crushing military victory. 

I say that thousands of Free Churchmen feel like this. But 
where are their leaders? The Free Churches have been bank- 
rupt in moral leadership all through the war. Some of our 
ministers have abandoned the Church’s distinctive message and 
have fallen into line with Mr. Bottomley, the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” 
and the cheap patriotism of the provincial hippodrome. A 
good minister, to whom I sent a sermon by Dr. Orchard cn 
‘* Forgiveness,’’ wrote to me to protest against ithe “‘ imbecility ”’ 
of talking about forgiving the Germans. The excellent weekly 
paper which was once the organ of the Baptist denomination 
seems now to be an obedient and admiring organ of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The Chairman of the Congregational Union is an 
enthusiastic advocate of reprisals. You get this kind of talk 
from theologians in their studies—never from soldiers in their 
trenches. 

During the last few weeks there has certainly been a 
remarkable movement amongst Christian people all over the 
country in the direction of reason and reconciliation. But 
Nonconformisis are asking why the lead has come from the 
Church of England. Nothing has moved them more deeply 
than the noble speech of Lord Hugh Cecil in defence of the 
Conscientious Objectors—and nothing has made them more 
ashamed and indignant than the cynical and pagan speech that 
followed, by Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett. Free Churchmen 
never expect to be represented, or desire to be led, by men like 
Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, but they are wondering why they 
should have to look to a high Anglican for the expression of 
their principles and aims. Since then we have had a glowing 
appeal for moderation and conciliation from Rev. Tissington 
Tatlow, an Anglican clergyman, in that brave little paper the 
“Challenge.’’ Your correspondent says: “‘ Let Mr. Meyer rally 
the hosts and demand a new statement of war aims.” I fear we 
must not expect very much of Mr. Meyer. He is the Secretary 
of the Free Church Council—a futile, timid, and somewhat 
discredited institution. 

Where are we to look for leadership? Must we go to the 
uabor Party for lofty idealism and clear thinking? Dr. Jowett, 
who is a thorough-going supporter of the war, admits that the 
hardest task the Church will have to face will be the recovery 
of its ideals after the war. Why were those ideals ever 
abandoned? Do our Free Church leaders care nothing for a 
world which is bleeding to death? Have they quite forgotten 
the gospel of brotherhood and goodwill which they preached 
up to the end of July, 1914? They expect to preach it again 
when the war is over. Why not declare it now when itis most 
needed?—Yours, &c., 

FREE CHURCHMAN. 

Reform Club, 8.W. December 26th, 1917. 


S1r,—In your current issue a correspondent challenges the 
Free Churches to promulgate a statement of war aims; which, 
in his judgment, is the only method of ridding us, through our 
silence, of complicity with some recent speeches of a notorious 
statesman. He holds up for our imitation the recent statement 
of the Labor Party, and urges us to follow this good example. 

But, in our wildest dreams, none of us suspected that we 
should be held responsible for those statements, which have 
been condemned by responsible organs of public opinion, and 
have failed to carry the nation into a flaming and tearing 
policy. Further, I cannot see that the Free Churches have 
any special qualification to intrude on the province of states- 
manship and deal with problems for which they have no specific 
knowledge or experience. In this we differ, as Churches, from 
the Labor Party, many of the leaders of which have sprung 
from our ranks and are still connected with us. The Labor 
Party is distinctly a political organization, which we are not. 

As individuals we take our part in the National Life; but 
as Churches we are called to bear our witness to great prin- 
ciples, such as Justice, Peace, Freedom, Reparation for wrong 
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done, Restitution, and the sin of Retaliation and Revenge. 
With these notes our pulpits have been ringing since the begin- 
ning of the war. But this is a very different matier to entering 
on questions of frontiers, spheres of influence, the dominance 
of this race or the other, or the disposition of German colonies 
and Turkish dominions. 

We are unanimous, I think, in believing that there is no 
chance of a lasting peace till militarism is absolutely broken 
as the dominant factor in German politics. That may come by 
the slow progress of popular uprising or from the strong 
battalions of the battlefield. But come it must, and then the 
Churches must create an atmosphere in which conditions of 
peace may be considered by our statesmen, apart from retalia- 
tion or revenge.—Yours, &c., 

F. B. MEYER. 

Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 


“THERE IS NEITHER SPEECH NOR LANGUAGE.” 

Sir,—It is abundantly clear that our people are beginning 
to realize the gravity of the position into which the war has 
brought the country. ‘They are searching about for some light 
in the darkness, some way of ending the eternal carnage, the 
serious menace to our commerce and finances, and the alarming 
shortage in the supply of food. They have listened for three 
years to advice from noted champions, lay and clerical—the 
Prime Minister for instance, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Carson, and the Bishop of London. 
This advice"has varied, no doubt, in tone and taste, especially 
in the later speeches of Mr. Asquith; but its substance may be 
summed up in the formula: “ Fight on till we have crushed 
the enemy by an overwhelming military victory.” 

ivery day, however, more and more people are reflecting 
upon the cost of this policy in time, in life, in money, and 
in suffering to innocent non-combatants, those unborn as well 
as those now living, and they ask: ‘‘Can no one show us a 
better way?”’ What is the opinion, they are wondering, of 
certain men of light and leading who before the war were 
looked up to in times of national stress but who since the war, 
unlike Lord Loreburn and Lord Buckmaster, have left their 
fellow-countrymen almost without a word of advice or guidance? 
Certainly there are half-a-dozen statesmen whose views at this 
fateful moment their countrymen have a right to know. Their 
names are on many lips. Lord Grey, with his vast respon- 
sibility, Lord Morley, Lord Harcourt, Mr. John Burns, Lord 
Selborne, and not least Lord Rosebery, whose intervention at 
a critical stage of the Boer War was then an event as striking 
as to-day has been the letter of Lord Lansdowne. No one knows 
whether these ‘‘ leaders of the people”’ agree with Lord Lans- 
downe or not. Yet they each have a seat in the Legislature, 
and the whole Press is open to them, except perhaps the 
“Times.” Why do they neither speak nor write? 

Walt Whitman has said: ‘“ Produce great persons. The 
rest follows.’’ But does it? What is to follow for a nation 
whose “‘ great persons,” at a time when the country is in 
imminent peril, become mute? Or who are content to look on :— 

“Weighing between too early and too late, 
Those pitfalls of the men refused by Fate.” 

Surely, sir, there can be no more ominous moment in the 
history of a nation than that in which its thinkers show less 
courage than its fighters! May we be spared from such a 
calamity !—Yours, &c., 

WATCHMAN. 


THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS IX. 

Sir,—In speaking of the Pontificate of Pius IX. as odious 
I had no intention of giving offence to Catholics; and I do not 
think that any educated Catholic should be offended at the 
expression of an opinion which was widely held in the Church 
at the time. It is to be regretted that earnest men should 
be so eager to support the worst features of the political or 
religious system with which they are identified, and so ready 
to resent criticism either from without or from within. History 
has its own laws, which are independent either of prejudice 
or prepossession. It is to the temper which overlooks this that 
Newman refers when, “in reply to a friend who in 1864 spoke 
of setting on foot an historical review, he wrote: ‘ Nothing 
would be better than an historical Review; but who would bear 
it? Unless one doctored all one’s facts one would be thought 
a bad Catholic.’ ’’* 

The most patriotic Englishman might describe the reign 
of George IV., or the Beaconsfield Ministry as ‘“odious”’ ; 
and the most orthodox Catholic might apply that epithet to 
certain Pontificates. Those who demur to the propriety of 
using it in connection with the reign of Pius IX. would do well 
to refer to the letter from a French bishop to Count Daru, 
printed in the Appendix to the “ Letters of Quirinus.’’ 
[Rivington’s, 1870; p. 850.] May I add that no well-informed 
person, whatever his personal views, would characterize the 


*“ Life of Cardinal Newman.” 











W. Ward. I., 572. 





| Pontificate of Leo XIII. or that of the present Pope in this 


way. That of Pius IX. was of another calibre.—Yours, &c., 
THE REVIEWER. 
[This controversy must now close.—Ep., THE NATION.] 


TCHECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Srr,—In your issue of December 8th you speak of “ Tchecho- 
Slovakia, Austrian dismemberment, absorption of the Rhine 
Borderland, an economic war after the war, the whole apparatus 
of aggressive imperialism,’’—as being swept away by Mr. 
Wilson’s Presidential message. 

Mr. Wilson may have disavowed each of the items in your 


catalogue, but I venture to take exception to the controversial 


use you make of the word Tchecho-Slovakia in interpreting his 
meaning. In putting Tchecho-Slovakia on a par with the 
economic war or the annexation of the Rhineland, I believe you 
are confusing issues and doing injustice to what I conceive to 
be your real point of view. Worse still, you lay yourself open, 
if you will forgive me for saying so, to the charge of a lack of 
generosity, which may be turned to account by your opponents 
in controversy—little right, though they have, to use the weapon 
against you. 

Is it generous to drag Tchecho-Slovakia into a controversy 
between two bodies of opinion in England? Are you not un- 
consciously exploiting the unfamiliar sound of the name, the 
rather egotistical indifference of English people to continental 
causes, and even the inability of a small, distant, and oppressed 
nationality to make its case heard? 

Belgium, doubtless, sounds as remote to a Russian, and if 
a Bolshevik called is Flamando-Wallonia (instead wf the con- 
venient name invented by the Flemings and Walloons after they 
had achieved their independence), he might increase his country- 
men’s inclination to make peace at its expense. But his method 
of propaganda would be as biassed as its result. 

The Tchecho-Slovakia problem is a nationality problem like 
any other, and whatever may be our general solution for 
nationality—whether independence, autonomy, or the social 
revolution—it is as right for Tehechs and Slovaks as for Bel- 
gians, Irish Alsatians or Poles. It is only more difficult in this 
particular case to attain by military force; and if, as I believe 
with you, militarism cannot in the end be got rid of by military 
methods, it might conceivably become necessary to sacrifice the 
Tchechs and Slovaks to the wider interests of humanity, which 
are ultimately their own. 

This is a tenable point of view, but it is better for those who 
take it to admit the sacrifice as an unhappy necessity, and not 
to commend it by decrying the victims. Nor, if we make the 
sacrifice, are we certain to get the peace we want; for Tchecho- 
Slovakia and the economic war do not, as you imply, stand or 
fall together. The advocates of the latter are by no means anxious 
to insist on the liberty of nationalities in Europe. On the con- 
trary, the more Germany consolidates her domination over 
Tchechs, Slovaks and other peoples on the continent, the more 
disposed will British public opinion be to sanction an economic 
war against her on other continents and on the seas.—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 

44, Oakley Street, S.W.3. December 13th, 1917. 

[We associated the policy which we understood Mr. Wilson 
to have disavowed with the idea not of autonomy for any subject- 
race of Austria but with the dismemberment of the Empire.—Eb. 
THE NATION.] 








Poetry. 


INVOCATION. 


Comr down from Heaven to meet me when my breath 
Chokes, and through drumming shafts of stifling death 

I stumble toward escape, to find the door 

Opening on morn where I may breathe once more 
Clear cock-crow airs across some valley dim 

With whispering trees. While dawn along the rim 

Of night’s horizon flows in lakes of fire. 

Come down from Heaven’s bright hill, my song’s desire! 





Beloved and faithful, teach my soul to wake 

In glades deep-ranked with flowers that gleam and shake 
And flock your paths with wonder. In your gaze 

Show me the vanquished vigil of my days. 

Mute in that golden silence hung with green, 

Come down from Heaven and bring me in your eyes 
Remembrance of all beauty that has been, 

And stillness from the pools of Paradise. 


SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Cambridge Essays on Education.’’ Edited by A. C. Benson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7. 6d. net.) 
“ An Old Gate of England.”” By A. G. Bradley. 
Scott. 6s. net.) 
“The Merchant Seamen in War.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 
“Le Génie Latin.” Par Anatole France. Nouvelle édition 
revue par l’auteur. (Calmann-Levy, Paris. 3f. 50.) 
* . 


* 





(Robert 
By L. Cope Cornford. 


Somewnert Emerson advises us that if we really feel 
impelled to be assertive about it, but fear and a native 
modesty try to keep us furtive and shy, then to speak up, 
for we should find the hidden convictions of our neighbors 
trooping out gladly to greet the unfurling of our brave 
banner. That exactly was the call for which they had been 
waiting. 

% * * 

No. This is not an ariful preface to any truth about the 
war (though I see the implication all right, and am sorry to 
have to waste it). It was only provoked through reading 
some romantic nonsense about Islands—rare and captivating 
nonsense it is, too—which I found in the cheap edition of 
Dr. L. P. Jacks’s works, now being published by Williams & 
Norgate. The editor of ‘The Hibbert Journal’”’ betrays a 
secret and lawless passion for islands—tiny ones, of course, 
far and lonely ; for quite properly he shows that places like 
the British Isles are not islands in any just and poetic 
sense. They are earth, and old worm-eaten earth, with all 
their aboriginal shine trampled out. By islands he means 
such spots on the seas as Kerguelen, the Antarctic Shetlands, 
Timor, Amboyna, the Carolines, the Marquesas, and Juan 
Fernandez. An island with a splendid name, which I am 
sure he would have mentioned had he thought of it, is 
Fernando de Noronha. A man the Doctor knew was ruined 
for life, but lived in glory as compensation, through getting 
“Robinson Crusoe”’ as a birthday present instead of Isaac 
Todhunter’s works. 

* * a 
I wave long felt impelled to speak extravagantly of 
islands, for often when it has been supposed that I was 
examining the atlas for exactitude as to the Russian front, 
the truth is I was merely wasting time in Polynesia. I have 
wanted to brazen this out, but felt as embarrassed before 
adult males concerning this inner glow occasioned by the 
thought of islands as did R. L. Stevenson’s boy for the dark 
lantern he delighted to wear under his coat, smell of stale 
colza and burnt tin and all, knowing he had no possible use 
for a lantern. 
* x * 

But now it is clear Dr. Jacks is one of a company. There 
must be a large number of people who cherish that ridiculous 
dream of an oceanic solitude—the more sundered the better. 
For we remember that whenever a story-teller wishes to 
make enchantment seem thoroughly genuine, he takes us to 
an island. One would remark in a hurry that Defoe began 
it, but then we remember the fearful spell of islands in the 
Greek legends. It is easily understood. If you have 
watched at sea an island shape, and pass, forlorn in the 
waste, apparently lifeless, with no movement there but the 
silent fountains of the combers, then you know where the 
Sirens were born, and why awful shapes grew in the minds 
of the simple Greeks out of the wonders in Crete devised by 
the wise and mysterious Minoans, who took yearly the 
tribute of Greek youth, youth which never returned to tell. 

* * * 

How easily the picture of one’s first island in foreign 
seas comes back! I had not expected mine, and was much 
surprised one morning, when eastward-bound in the 
Mediterranean, to see a low mass of rock two miles to port, 
when I imagined I knew the charts of that sea well enough. 
It was curiously pallid on that dark blue plain, it was even 
lustrous, but it looked arid and forbidding, a place of 
seamen’s bones. Turning quickly to the mate I asked for 
its name. “ Alboran,”’ he said, very quietly, without looking 
at it, as though keeping something back. He said no more. 
3ut while that strange glimmer was on the sea I watched 





it; and have learned nothing since of Alboran; and so the 

memory of that brief sight of a strange rock is as though 

once I had blundered on a dreadful secret which the men 

who knew preferred to keep. 
& x * 

“PenGuIN IsLanp,” to which we are taken in a stone 
boat, and where is witnessed the origin and development of 
the causes that have made Europe what it is, is not a 
pleasure resort in the literal sense of Coney Island, nor has 
it the fascination of the nightmares of the “Island of Dr. 
Moreau’; and it is in another sea altogether from that 
golden group not frequently reached, their bearings being 
variable, the Fortunate Islands. The island of those pitiable 
birds is not an illusion at all. It is solid, when touched. It 
is veritable earth. It merely seems an illusion, being a 
mockery, with its cable rates in the Post Office Guide. Its 
cables are now continuing its story for us, though we are 
weary of the eccentricities of those penguins, and wish their 
First Egg had been addled. 

* ~ + 

THE attractive feature of Crusoe’s island is that those 
birds had nothing to do with it. That makes it a good place 
for a voyage, if one is any sort of a navigator in midnight 
slippers, and desires no bright companion but the right sort 
of fire. Some of us would still “ sign-on” for the voyage to 
“ Treasure Island ”’ with alacrity, though all the inducements 
of the modern charmers were as frequent about us as crimps 
in the neighborhcod of a shipping office. Stevenson, like 
Carlyle, has been regarded with refined superciliousness by 
the craftsmen of a new age, most of whom would not find it 
easy to outshine the shoes of the less of those two men, to 
say nothing of discovering such a place as the one in which 
Flint had his secret. 

* * * 

But of the islands which we have not seen I like best 
“The Blue Lagoon.’’ I am not grading books. This is 
merely geography. That lagoon, it seems to me, is one of 
the luckiest additions to the British Dominions. It is more 
important than our African conquests. It gives us some- 
thing more spacious than all the realized dreams of Empire- 
builders. It does not add to any Empire; but it heightens 
the sky, lightens the day, and widens the horizon. The 
man who discovered it should be prouder than the man who 
discovered the South Pole or the sources of the Congo. 

*% * * 

Irs true bearings were established at once when its dis- 
coverer told us of the flock of tropic birds which rose 
from the roof of the jungle and burst on the sea wind like a 
rocket of colored stars. There is the ring of insoluble justice 
in that description conceding the island to us, never 
found in a secret treaty granting us the superficies of any 
territory. There is little in our geography books of 
Empire to compare with the declarations of the discoverer of 
the Blue Lagoon as to the richness of that atoll under the 
vertical sun. His sentences run with the same natural flash, 
color, and lucidity of those seas which shallow on coral 
foundations, and break under the palms in showers of 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, and amethysts. 

+ * * 

Ir is the best of our islands, I think. Perhaps it is the 
more delectable to me because it is the bright reflection of 
one I remember, my last memory of the seas of the Tropics. 
That landfall in the Spanish Main was as soundless as a 
dream. It was but an apparition of land. It might have 
been no more than an unusually vivid recollection of a 
thought which once stirred the imagination of a boy. Looking 
at it, I felt sceptical, quite unprepared to believe that what 
was once a far dream could be coming true by any chance of 
my drift through the years. Yet there it seemed to lie, right 
in our course, on a floor of malachite which had stains of 
orange drift weed. It could have been a mirage, for it 
appeared diaphanous, something frail which a wind could 
have stirred. Did it belong to this earth? It grew higher, 
and the waves could be seen exploding against its lower walls. 
It was a dream come true. Yet even now, as I shall not have 
that landfall again, I have a doubt that waters could be of 
the colors which were radiant about that island, that rocks 
could be so rosy and white, that trees could be so green and 
aromatic, that air—except of the Hesperides, which are lost— 
so like the exhilarating life and breath of the first morning. 


x. Mi. FT. 
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Ziebiews. 
THE MERCHANT. 


“The Romance of Commerce.” 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Most of us associate commerce not with romance but with 
realism. When we say “ Business is business,’’ we usually 
mean that lower motives are customary and excusable 
in the business man than in the statesman, the doctor, or 
the poet. Self-seeking has been considered to be as proper 
a quality in a business man as disinterestedness in a soldier. 
Gain becomes a form of goodness. Every kind of horror has 
been defended, from century to century, on the ground that 
it has “paid.” In the name of trade the Spaniard tortured 
the Indian with a good conscience, and the man of English 
speech raided the forests of Africa for saleable two-legged 
animals. Even in fairly recent years we have seen the 
opium trader forcing his wares on China at the mouth of 
the cannon, the rubber merchant leaving a wilderness of 
death and torture as the sign of his success, the cotton 
industry drinking up the lives of children as though this 
were a law of nature, the linen industry established on the 
skin and bones of sweated women—truly, there is not very 
much romance about all this. Man’s inhumanity to man 
has expressed itself more cruelly in business even than in 
orthodox religion. More cruelly, we were going to say, than 
in war; but that would imply a distinction that does not 
always exist between war and business. It is the ambitions 
of the business men that are the first causes of half the 
wars, 

We do not mean to suggest that in wars both sides 
are inspired chiefly by business considerations. The main 
body of the citizens, we fancy, seldom enters into a war 
in such a cold and calculating mood. Nor can the motives 
of Governments—even of a Government as aggressive as the 
German—always be simplified down to a greed for pounds, 
shillings, and peace. The relation of business and war is 
more subtle than this. What we can be practically sure of 
is that the Imperial ambitions out of which wars grow are 
all a development of trade ambitions. British trade in 
India preceded the British Empire in India: the wars of 
Clive were trade wars. France is in Morocco, not for love 
of a dream, but for love of business. Germany would never 
have desired to spread her kultur to Baghdad if German 
business men had not thought it possible to spread their 
merchandise to Baghdad. Every nation, according to the 
everyday ethics of the past, has been justified in fighting 
and destroying and uprooting the weaker races for the sake 
of profit. These are the ethics of “ Business is business ”’ 
in the international sphere, and, so long as they prevail, 
wars must continue. Occasionally we find Jingoes sneering 
at business men as though they were sordid lovers of peace. 
A much better case could be made out for indicting business 
men as sordid lovers of war. They have not loved war for 
its own sake; but, in their pursuit of business, they have 
invented an ethic of competition which was bound to lead to 
war. Imperialism is simply a race for riches, as the Tariff 
Reform programme makes clear. The Imperialist is the 
business man armed to the teeth like a pirate. 

It is, perhaps, not quite fair to introduce these dis- 
agreeable reflections into a review of Mr. Selfridge’s 

tomance of Commerce.” But we can only appreciate the 
romance of commerce proptrly when we remember in what 
a tough and bloody world it has flourished. The story of 
commerce may be a romance, but it is not a sentimental 
cruel as the “ Iliad.” One great 
merchants have always had is 
They may have been self-seekers, but 
they have been as daring in their missions as Polar explorers 
or soldiers. It is the great merchant races, such as the 
Phoenicians and the English, that have sailed to the four 
corners of the world with the most splendid recklessness. 
Commerce of this sort becomes the stuff of poetry, and 
Mr. Selfridge appropriately quotes Isaiah's description of 
Sidon : 
“She was the mart of nations. 
She was a joyful city. 
Her antiquity was of ancient days. , 
She was a city that dispensed crowns, 
Her merchants were princes, 


And her traffickers the honourable of the earth. 





By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 


romance. It is as 
romantic quality the 
adventurousness. 





One thinks of Tyre and Sidon as cities of ships and markets 
of lovely wares. They survive in our imagination as 
beautiful queens who are dead. One has created so poetic an 
image of them in one’s mind that one could almost persuade 
oneself that their merchants were men free from calculating 
thoughts, who dispensed beauty with a careless and generous 
hand as artists do. One cannot reconcile oneself to the icea 
that the merchants of Tyre and Sidon may have been as 
prosaic and penny-wise as the titled grocers of our own 
days. 

The truth is, a new bad prose came into the world 
with machinery ; and, whereas merchants of old time could 
be redeemed from prose by adventurousness, the modern 
merchant—indeed, the medern man—can be redeemed from 
prose only by a moral ideal. We have passed into the eva 
of the and henceforth merchants and 
artists alike will be judged by new standards. Sir John 
Hawkins is a romantic figure only because he lived as long 
ago as the reign of Elizabeth. There is something 
picturesque in the brutality of the man who, aided by the 
money of earls, chartered the “ Jesus of Lubeck ’’—exquisite 
irony !—as a slaver, and went burning and stealing and 
body -snatching through African villages. We forgive 
cruelty with a strange readiness in a brave man. Hawkins’s 
contemporaries did not see even that there was anything 
that needed forgiveness. He rose from a_ slave-raider 
to a pirate and from a pirate to an admiral. Queen 
Elizabeth’s only complaint against him arose .from his 
failure to bring her back sufficient “loot ’’ from one of his 
expeditions against the Spaniards. Apologizing for his 
empty-handedness, Hawkins observed that “Paul might 
plant, and Apollos might water, but it was only God who 
gave the increase.’’ “God's death!’’ retorted Elizabeth 
with a cynicism that did her credit; “ this fool went out as 
a soldier and is come home a divine.” Probably, many 
readers of Mr. Selfridge’s book will realize for the first time 
how constant and intimate the relations of monarchs and 
merchants have been in all ages. Kings and queens have, 
as a rule, been too eager to raise money to share the modern 
aristocratic prejudice against trade. Elizabeth’s favorite 
tradesmen were pirates: other monarchs preferred bankers 
and pawnbrokers. They all wanted money. 

There is no more remarkable story of the intimacy of 
merchants with rulers than that of the Fuggers of Augsburg. 
Of Jacob Fugger, whose loans enabled Charles V. to buy his 
way to the throne of the Holy Roman Empire in 1519, it was 
said by a contemporary chronicle that “emperors, kings, 
princes, and governors have sent their ambassage to him; 
the Pope has greeted him as his beloved son and hath 
embraced him; cardinals have risen before him. 

He has become the glory of the whole German land. 
Charles V. afterwards raised Raymond, Anthony, and 
Hieronymus Fugger to the rank and privileges of counts, 
bannerets, and barons, among these privileges being the right 


social conscience, 


to seal documents with red wax, exemption from all civic 
duties, and practical independence of the courts and claims 
of any town in which they might reside. Their loans gave 
them a first call on one occasion during the Papacy of Leo X. 
on the proceeds from the sale of Papal indulgences; and, 
when these were being sold in the Archdiocese of Mainz, a 
representative of the Fuggers kept the key of the Indulgence 
Box, and the money had to be counted in his presence, and a 
part paid over to him. The family did not, it should be 
said, always act in this pawnbroker fashion. “It was 
Anthony who proved that kings held no patent on kingly 
deeds by burning in the Emperor’s presence the paper which 
Charles V. had given to the Fuggers in acknowledgment of 
an enormous loan.’’ Ultimately, the Fuggers, like other 
merchants, found that it did not pay to put their faith in 
princes. William de la Pole had learned the same lesson 
in the fourteenth century, after he had lent (in modern 
money) more than a million pounds to Edward III. and 
had been raised in royal favor to such a point that the King 
made him a knight-baronet, and granted to his wife Kather 
ine “that she, after his death, may marry whomsoever she 
pleases, so long as he be one of the King’s subjects, without 
let or hindrance.” The King, having conferred the title in 
return for services—-as kings have always done, 
and as political parties still do—apparently felt that he 
had discharged his debt, for he did net hesitate to fling de 


money 


la Pole into prison as soon as he could get no more money 
out of him. 
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Mr. Selfridge, it will be gathered from some of the 
passages to which we have casually referred, has given 
us/a sort of pageant of commerce in this very readable 
velume.// He has not written his book upon any strict plan. 
He pastes lightly from the Chinese to the Phoenicians, from 
the Fuggers to the Hanseatic League, from fairs and guilds 
to Mayors of London, including Whittington (whose “ Cat,”’ 
it has been suggested, was the name of the ship in which he 
sailed to Barbary) and Walworth, who slew Wat Tyler, 
apparently with Mr. Selfridge’s ex-post-facto approval. (We 
fear Mr. Selfridge has not, investigated the history of Wat 
Tyler very thoroughly.) /The greater part of the book is 
taken up with En glish trade and merchants,“ The last of 
the line of merchants who come under“ notice is Sir 
Robert Peel, famous father of a more famous son, the 
founder of whose house had a favorite maxim that “a man, 
barring accidents, might be whatever he chose.’’ There is 
an interesting chapter contributed by another hand on 
‘Trade and the English Aristecracy.’’ The author of this 
chapter suggests that “probably the plant of anti-trade 
snobbery flourished most vigorously in the generation which 
looked up to George IV. as ‘the First Gentleman of 
Europe.’’’ Mr. Selfridge’s book may serve as a useful arti- 
dote to such snobbery. He gives trade a pedigree on every 
page. He rejoices in such facts as that the mother of 
Euripides was a grocer. His collaborator, who writes on 
““Trade and English Aristocracy,” is still more exuberant 
with good examples, as three successive sentences taken 
from his chapter testify : 

“The Peels were among the first manufacturers to 
appreciate the inventions of Arkwright and of his partner, 
Jedediah Strutt, ancestor of Lord Belper. That “Grand 
Old Man,” William Ewart Gladstone, one of the political 
giants of Victori a's s reign, was grandson of Thomas Glad- 
stone, merchant f Leith, and son of Sir John Gladstone 
of Liverpool, who > made a fortune by trading with the East 
and West Indies. His great antagonist, the brilliant 
inscrutable Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons stfield, whose 
ambitions and writings were of the most aristocraiic and 
blue- bk veded type, was grandson of a Jewish oe so 
of Venice, who settled in London about 1750.” 


Lomance ? Rather! 
feeling that, 


like a 


No one can tread this chapter without 
while the story of commerce may have begun 
romance of the “ Treasure Island”’ school, by this 


time it has been elevated into a more sober and baronial 
romance of the sort written by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Not 
that Mr. Selfridge’s chapters suggest that. On the con- 
trary, he is more eager to associate commerce with honest 
and generous methods than with Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
‘The world,” he declares, ‘is ready for a new philosophy ” ; 
and he preaches in this book a philosophy of business which 
is a noteworthy advance on the old-fashioned business philo- 
sophy of greed. Mr. Seliridge is a man who has brought 
imagination into business—a much more considerable 


achievement than 


famil 


linking business to 


the English county 


les. 


THE DARK OF THE MIND. 
“ Primitive Ritual and Belief: An Anthropological Essay.” 


By E. A. James, B.Litt., Rector of Alvescot. With an 

Introduction by R. R. Marert, D.Se. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 
Tue author of this book, who describes himself as “a 
priest of the Catholic Church,”’ that is, of its English branch, 
the * Holy Orders ’’ of which are not valid at Rome, honestly 
warns his readers that he “cannot claim to be free from 
theological and confessional prejudice.” He starts with a 
theory, and if the facts cannot be squared with it, so much 
the worse for the facts. No doubts cross his mind that in 
primitive beliefs and rites there are the elements of 


Christian beliefs and rites; that “ natura] religions are but 
the means adopted by God to educate the world for the 
Divine revelation in Christ.’’ He rejects the theory of a 
primitive revelation ; he finds in the processes of evolution 
the factors of spiritual development. 
cur sympathy 


This attitude assures 
It has expression in a stanza from Matthew 
Arnold’s poem on “ Progress.” 
“Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 


Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find,”’ 











To reach his foregone conclusion, Mr. James puts himself 
under the tutelage of an expert in anthropology, Dr. Marett, 
who, in an Introduction, while commending his pupil’s 
industry, abstains from approval of his thesis. The 
materials at hand for Mr. James's purpose are so enormous, 
and, moreover, have so much in common, that he wisely 
restricts himself to those supplied in the classical works of 
Spencer and Gillen on the Australian natives. Since the 
extinction of the Tasmanians, these aborigines are the 
nearest representatives of so-called “ primitive’? man. Till 
the white man brought them gin and Gospel they were in the 
Stone Age. They had neither metals nor pottery ; they lived 
by the chase, their fellows sometimes being the quarry ; game 
failing them, they ate roots and witchetty grubs ; huts they 
had none, trees affording them shelter. Yet, strange to say, 
the tribes, even at such low level, had elaborated totemic 
systems with resulting marriage codes so complex that, com- 
pared with them, the prohibiting “Table of Kindred and 
Affinity’ in our Prayer Book is simplicity itself. Magico- 
religious rites play a very important part in native Australian 
life, and it is chiefly in comparison of these with Christian 
ritual and ceremony that Mr. James seeks confirmation of an 
a priori theory. In the rites of purification and lustration 
performed on women at childbirth and on the newly-born, 
he sees preparation “ for the proclamation of the one baptism 
for the remission of sins.” As to whether there was also in 
these rites preparation for the formulation of the hideous 
dogma that the unbaptised go to an everlasting hell Mr. 
James is silent. In the tabu which secludes the mother for 
a time he finds the origin of the custom of keeping her in- 
doors until she is “ churched,”’ while the world-wide custom 
of name-giving survives in belief in magic in names, and has 
example among ourselves in the belief that certain 
formule are necessary to make baptism and prayer 
effective. In the initiation ceremonies accompanying the 
admission of youths of both sexes at puberty to member- 
ship of the tribe he sees anticipation of the rite of confirma- 
tion, and of the preparation of men for the Communion of 
the Saints. Passing from the communal to the commensal, 
he sees in the universal barbaric belief that the eater 
absorbs the qualities and virtues of the thing eaten a 
fundamental connection with the most sacred and magical 
of Christian rites; the sacramental element in that belief 
“becoming more and more pronounced, till at last in the 
Eucharist, wherein man dwells in Christ and Christ in 
man, it finds its consummation.’’ Through the consecrated, 
deified wafer, man becomes “ partaker of the divine nature.” 
Here, truly, magic is in full swing; the Christian magician 
being successful as one of “a priesthood possible only where 
a definite relationship exists Letween the deity and the com- 
munity, since the office of priest is to propitiate the gods or 
act as their moutapiece.” Logically, therefore, the Austra- 
lian medicine man must be allowed to have anticipated the 
dogma of an apostolic succession. At this point, Mr. James 
diverges to discuss the theory supported by Sir Alfred Lyall 
and Sir James Frazer that, in the evolution of belief, magic 
preceded religion. He seems to us nearer the mark in his 
contention that they are coeval and interfused, but, as he 
believes that each is part of a Divine process, he would not 
accept the fact that both religion and magic, like morals, 
rest on a social base. In this, as in aught else, to look for 
ordered sequence in barbaric beliefs is to disqualify ourselves 
for understanding them, and theories which assume 
sympathy carry their own condemnation. 
In maintaining, as a sacramentalist, 
of “Divine purpose” and “ indissoluble,’”’ 
not move easily between the intricacies 
among the lower races. True, 
their mates by barter survives, more or less, among 
civilised peoples, but in securing wives by capture the 
triumphant yells of the captor have no echo in “ the Voice 
that breathed o’er Eden.” Mr. James says that Christ, 
revoking the Mosaic law, assigned the origin of marriage to 
the Divine order of things, thus raising it to the dignity of a 
sacrament.’’ He adds that Christ referred to the beginning 
of the institution as dowa in the book of Genesis, 
thereby assuming as historical what Mr. James treats as 
legendary. He sees that the momentous question as to.the 
omniscience of Christ hangs on this, and seeks refuge in a 
question from Bishop Gore that Christ, “the very God, 
habitually spoke in His incarnate life on earth under the 


that marriage is 
Mr. James does 
of that institution 
their method of procuring 


set 
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limitations of a properly human consciousness.” This is 
endorsed by Mr. Chapman, who, in his “ Introduction to 
the Pentateuch,’’ suggests that “in some manner the Divine 
Omniscience was held in abeyance and not translated into 
the sphere of human action.” Obscurum per obscurius is a 
theological asylum, from which escape is easy if Christ be 
regarded as only human. 

As Mr. James works his theory of continuity all round, 
there is less need to dwell on rites, accounts of which fill 
succeeding pages. These are followed by a chapter on * The 
Beginning of Theism.”’ in which some travellers’ statements 
as to native Australian belief in one Supreme Being are 
accepted as indisputable. But these are based on doubtful 
translations of native terms, wherein is ignored the difficulty, 
in Mary Kingsley’s apt phrase, “of thinking black.” It is 
more probable that the so-called High Gods and All Fathers 
of the Australian aborigines are of the company of vague, 
impersonal persons, who have not yet been clothed with 
individual attributes, and who represent a pre-animistic 
stage in the evolution of belief in spiritual beings. 

Treated as a whole, the book is contributory to an active 
controversy whether rituals and customs fundamentally alike 
have been independently evolved among scattered races, or 
whether, as Professor Elliot Smith contends, they originated 
in one centre, whence, in the course of migrations, they 
spread throughout the world. In supporting the first-named 
and generally accepted theory, Mr. James does not denote 
on what lines of connection primitive beliefs ran till they 
reached their civilized goal. Admitting that their functions 
are identical, it is a far cry from the Australian medicine 
man to a priest of the Catholic Church. The fundamental 
defect of the book is in the narrowness of application of its 
main theory.’ All the examples of primitive rites and cere- 
monies are treated as anticipatory to the Christian ritual, 
and to that alone, as a monopoly of a Divine process and 
purpose. Mr. James ignores the existence of the other 
great religions which claim the adherence of a thousand 
millions, whereas Christianity, riven into a myriad sects, 
can, on the most elastic reckoning, claim barely half that 
number. 

When the French missionaries, Huc and Gabet, were in 
Tibet, and saw the tonsured Buddhist monks worshipping 
images and relics, using rosaries and holy water, and ringing 
bells, they believed that the devil had tempted these men to 
put on Catholic dress and mock the holy rites. If Mr. James 
dissents from this belief, he must accept as valid the survival 
of primitive ritual and belief in Buddhism, as well as in 
Christianity. “Religion is the mind’s complexion, governed 
by birth, not self-election,’’ and but for “ the goodness and 
the grace which on his birth have smiled,” Mr. James might 
be a priest of the Buddhist Church. 

Kpwarp CLopp 


TRANSLATION. 
“The Greek Anthology,” with an English Translation, by 


W. R. Paton, Vol. III. ; Dio’s ‘*Roman History,” by 
FE. Cary, Vol. VI.; ‘‘Plutarch’s Lives,” by B. PERRIN, 
Vol. V.; ‘‘Plautus,” by P. Nixon, Vol. Hl. The Loeb 
Classics. (Heinemann. 5s. net each.) 


Tur art of presenting an ancient author in the dress of a 
modern language is in any case difficult, and its difficulty 
is not diminished by the limitation that the form of the 
original phrase must be, as far as possible, visible in the 
new rendering. This limitation is necessary in a series 
intended to rescue or restore a fading knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin tongues. “ Qualis artifer pereo!”’’ was the 
cry of the dying Nero, and it has been rendered “ The loss 
to art! the loss to art!!”’ In such a case any attempt at 
a literal translation is foredoomed to failure. Browning, 
indeed, imagined that a literal version was always possible, 
with the result that his lines are often unintelligible to one 
unacquainted with the original, The Watchman, in the great 
tragedy of Auschylus, desiring to say that secrecy is enforced 
upon him, uses what seems to be a proverbial phrase though 
its origin is still in dispute. 
appear “Great ox 


His words in Browning's version 
tongue halt trodden; ” and, if 
Browning had known that the original meaning of the, verb 
was “is astride,’’ he would probably 


as on 


have written those 


ee 








words. The Loeb Classics present a compromise between 
such inaccurate accuracy and the complete freedom which is 
sometimes unavoidable if we are to retain the spirit of the 
original. Theocritus describes one of the nymphs who drew 
Hylas into the fountain, as * looking spring.” 


In Calverley’s 
version the phrase appears as 


with the April face,” and 


someone else has suggested with “ April in her eyes.”’ The 
fact is that such gems do not admit of a re-cutting; and 


if the Greek and Latin languages are ever lost to the world, 
there is much that no English version will ever recover for 
us. As an eminent translator once admitted, “ the taste and 
the literary habits of each age demand different qualities in 
poetry and, therefore, a different sort of rendering.” In 
prose there is less fluctuation. When Cicero says defendi 
patriam adolescens, non deseram sener,” the translator who 
gives “I battled for my country as a stripling, I will not 
abandon her in my grey hairs,” may be confident that it will 
be long before any taste objects to his rendering of the last 
word, nor will he be greatly troubled by the criticism that 
on the orator’s head the bald crown was more conspicuous 
than the remnants of grizzled locks. We do not suppose that 
the Loeb editors would hesitate before this phrase or before 
Calverley’s rendering of “ desiderato lecto”’ in the fine poem 
expressive of Catullus’s love for his home as * the couch of 
my dreams.’’ A splendid example of mutation appears in 
Gray’s line :— 

**Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share.”’ 
The original is in Lucretius, where what in Gray figures 
as a participle is the prefix of an infinitive, 


“nec dulees 


Preripere.”’ 


occurrent oscula nati 

Of the translations before us Mr. Paton has had by far 
the most difficult task. His fine scholarship must be well 
aware how much of the delicate charm of these epigrams in 
the anthology is necessarily lost in English. Whatever can 
be kept is kept in his versions, which will always enable the 
reader who has any Greek to discover the hang of the 
originals upon the opposite pages. Mr. Nixon 
vigorous version of the iambic lines of Plautus, and in s 
of the cantica ventures upon a translation in verse, though 
in these parts he is less happy than in his prose. 
in Plautus have not much likeness to the songs of Shake 
speare. In fact some of the plays are move like operas than 
comedies, and should perhaps be translated in that spirit. 

The translators of Plutarch Dio have done their 
work creditably. Plutarch has often appeared in English, 
but there was room for a version wn the Loeb lines. More 
over, Plutarch loses less by translation than almost any othe 
Greek author, even if one may think that his charm is best 
preserved in English that is a little out of date. We are far 
from meaning that Plutarch can ever go out of fashion. He 
is too genuine a biographer to suffer such a fate. He may be 
at times inaccurate in small matters, but he turns his back 
upon Dryasdust and makes his men live. He was instinct 
with the love of humanity and had a true sense of values 
In Pompey, one of the subjects in this volume, he had a 
theme hardly worthy of his pen and, indeed, himself incident 
Yet he can 
school of blood and iron, and 
he comes much nearer to the truth than the German historian 
in whose eyes the man who might have seized a crown and 
did not wv l by 
accident turned into a field-marshal 


gives a 


Ine 


The ‘songs 


and 


ally denounces the Roman as a slave to fame 
see qualities invisible to the 


is designe nature for 


’ , 
a sergeant and only by 


TREATIES OF PEACE 


v 
‘““Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace.” By the Right Hon 
Sir WALTER GEORGE FRANK PHILLIMORE 


Murray. 7s. 6d. 

net.) 
Sin Water PHILLiMoR in his preface, offers an apology 
for writing this volume. If prefaces are always apologies, 


then we think that all 
abolished, for if a book requires som 


as he maintains prefaces shoutd be 


ne to apologize for it 
the last person capable of fulfilling the requirement is the 
author. This book, as planned by its auth required neo 
apology Some day the nations and their statesmen will 


have to make peace, but most people now realize that it is 


easier to begin a war than end it. The future peace will 
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not miraculously descend upon us from heaven ; it can only 
be laboriously worked out with immense knowledge and 
goodwill, for it “will be a Congress of Vienna, a Hague 
Conference, and a Geneva Convention rolled into one.’’ And 
that last sentence is calculated to send a shiver down the 
back of even the most optimstic. For the last thing which 
this world of naticns reeling to ruin wants is another 
Congress of Vienna, another Hague Conference, or another 
Geneva Convention. With these thoughts in his mind, it 
occurred to Sir Walter that ‘‘an historical analysis of past 
Treaties of Peace would give some guidance for the future, 
that we should thereby acquire some explanation of the 
condition of Europe on the threshold of the present war, 
and see the position to which previous diplomatic settle- 
ments had brought us.’’ The task was well worth under- 
taking, since although there have been some excellent books 
upon Treaties of Peace published lately, notably Dr. 
Phillipson’s, they do not cover precisely this ground of 
historical analysis. 

Sir Walter’s legal and historical learning, and, we may 
add, the traditions of international law which he has 
inherited from his father, fit him peculiarly for the task, 
and with these initial advantages he could not but produce 
a volume full of useful knowledge and valuable suggestions. 
He undertakes a rapid survey of all the most important 
Treaties of Peace, from Westphalia in 1648 to Bucharest in 
1913, analysing their salient provisions and indicating in 
what points they succeeded and in what respects they failed. 
In his first chapter he lays down nine maxims which 

should be stated as the foundations of treaties,” and 
throughout his historical analysis he recurs to these maxims. 
Some of them, as general statements of the right principles 
of international reconstruction, will immediately commend 
themselves to nearly everyone, as, for instance, that “if 
possible, no State composed of peoples desirous of living as 
one nation should be divided.” Others, as stated by the 
author, and the inferences drawn with regard to them from 
the history of previous treaties, seem to be of very doubtful 
validity. Thus his fourth and fifth maxims state that 
should impose upon States future obligations 
other than general obligations of international law and 
pacific behavior, and, further, that they should impose no 
burdens or duties which impair the sovereignty or indepen- 
dence of the State. These principles, as stated and inter- 
preted by Sir Walter, would make a new and rational 
international system impossible. One example will show 
this. In many parts of Europe the difficulty of a settlement 
will lie in the necessity of reconciling Sir Walter’s maxim 
regarding nationality with economic interests. Whatever 
be the settlement of, say, Dantzig, or the Eastern Adriatic, 
solve provision will be necessary imposing a future obliga- 
tion, or protecting the economic 
interests of the hinterlands—e.g., by a stipulation as to a 
free port. Such a stipulation would be considered by the 
servitud.,’’ impairing the sovereignty of a State, 
and therefore when, in his last chapier, he comes to deal 
with the different territorial and national questions which 
will come up for settlement, he the economic 
problem involved in the Italian claims in the Eastern 
Adriatic. And the historical lessons which he draws from 
treaties as to such 
are not very impressive. 


not 


treaties 


even a servitude,” 


author a 


ignores 


past future obligations and servitudes 
He gives the following examples of 
provisions imposing obligations which impaired sovereignty 
and the failure of which proves the truth of his fourth and 
fifth maxims: the provision in the Treaty of Utrecht by 
which France undertook to raze the fortifications of Dunkirk, 
and that of 1856 by which Russia was forbidden to maintain 
arinaments in the Black Sea. But Sir Walte: 
stipulations were eiinently successful 
when applied to America by the Rushe-Bagot Treaty and to 
the Lower Danube by the Treaty of Berlin. The truth is 
that it is not the futurity of the obligation or the fact that 


forgets that 


precisely similar 


it js a “servitude” in the technical 


unsuccessful the 


sense which makes it 

international 
The stip lations as tw 
Dunkirk and the Black Sea were weapons of international 
hostility directed in the one case against France, and in the 
other against Russia ‘Wai 
after the war,” and they naturally were sources of irritation 
to the States against which they were directed. On the other 
hand, the Rushe-Bagot arrangement and the stipulations 


undesirable o7 but 


object 
and mtention behind the provision 


They were signa] examples of 





as to the Danube were deliberately designed to promote 
peace and international co-operation: they were not 
unilateral obligations designed to place particular States at 
a disadvantage, but recivrocal, and designed to promote 
amity between two or more nations. And their record is not 
a record of failure, 

The book is so packed with detail and the author has 
attempted to cover such an immense stretch of ground in 
so narrow a space that many of his statements and judg- 
ments are necessarily open to objection and criticism. For 
instance, it is hardly accurate to state that the treaties of 
Versailles of 1783 in their stipulations as to freedom of 
navigation on the Mississippi ‘“ may have been the precursor 
of the valuable Act of the Congress of Vienna as to the free 
navigation of the Rhine and other rivers.’’ The Treaty of 
Passarowitz of 1718 had recognized freedom of navigation on 
rivers, and the immediate precursors of the clauses in the 
Treaty of Vienna were undoubtedly the decree of the Revolu- 
tionary Government of France of November 20th, 1792, the 
declarations regarding the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt of 
1795, and the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797. The book 
would, in fact, have gained greatly by more careful revision, 


and by more attention being given to clearness of 
writing. But itcontains a great deal of useful information, 


and some of the suggestions in the last chapter as to the 
settlement are deserving of consideration. /The most 
interesting is Sir Walter's proposal for the“reation of a 
sanction for International Law, and particularly of the 
Laws of War. The sanction is in principle that of a League 
of Nations, bu: the proposal has not previously been made, 
so far as we are aware, to adapt it to the Laws of War in the 
way suggested by Sir Walter. 


THE POSTBAG AT HAWARDEN. 
Chosen and Arranged 


“Some Hawarden Letters, 1878 - 1913." el 
by L. MARCH-PHILLIPS and BERTRAM CHRISTIAN. (Nishet. 
15s. net. ) 


DILETTANTEISM is a word much misused. In its proper 
French meaning it describes an admirable virtue, and it fits 
perfectly a few of the shining array of correspon- 
dents who contributed to Mrs. Drew’s postbag. It is 
esteemed by all who value culture, but it should not be 
taken for what it is not. The reminder is needful, because 
among the chapter-headings in this book is one: “ George 
Wyndham: His Place in Letters.’’ George Wyndham takes 
up a large, and, as became him, very engaging part of the 
correspondence. We find him discussing, voluminously and 
solemnly. the place in letters of - Jack London! Well! 
Among the joys of being the daughter of a great Prime 
Minister is the reading over the breakfast table of letters 
like those of Burne-Jones; and among the duties of an 
exacting position is the reading of 
The breakfast would need to 

prolonged ceremony to last out 

pressions of Colonial Governors who make long 
tours, high thoughts of a great trust, and 
wish to unburden themselves to the Premier's daughter. 
(Besides, in writing to the daughter, might not the letter 
come under the eye of the G.O.M. himself?) There are cor- 
respondents who are anxious to know about the appointment 
of the next Poet Laureate, or Bishop of London, and whether 
a working man who writes poems cannot have a pension, 
and, if so, is it permanent, or “ does it end if the country 
wants to be Tory?” Of such is the postbag of the fortunate 
laughter of a Prime Minister. 
did 


some other letters 
an inordinately 
epistolary im 


be 
the 


have 


Lord, the fun some people 
have!” as a Henry James character remarks. 

What a mine we have here for the historian! Here 1: 
Ruskin on his way (1878) to pay his first visit to Gladstone 
about whom he and Carlyle (“ Papa” Carlyle, J. R. called 
him, and they kissed when they met) had made up their 
minds. Ruskin thoughtfully armed himself with a telegram 
of recall, but he left Hawarden with “a new sense of the 
vyeatness and nobility of his host.’’ He ordered his publisher 
io expunge ‘Fors’ certain unjust comments, and 
was puzzled how to explain his apostasy to the formidable 
\laster at Chelsea. A little later the unaccountable critic 
was informing the world that he “cared no more for Mr. 
Mr. Disraeli than foi 


lrom 


Gladstone and 


two old bagpipes.’ 
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Hawarden remonstrated, but J. R. could see nothing to be 
scandalised about; he would have had no objection to Mr. 
Gladstone comparing political and economic Ruskin to “a 
broken bottle stuck on top of a wall.’”’ “He stands apart 
from and above all other men. He is an exception, and 
must never be judged by erdinary standards,” was the good- 
humored comment of Gladstone, who shows a sense of values 
not always conspicuous among the awed idolaters we meet in 
this correspondence. 

In every dip into the letter-bag the reader is lucky. He 
will find Mr. Balfour lost in philosophic doubt at the top 
of a double staircase, saying: “The worst of this staircase is 
that there is absolutely no reason why one should go down 
one side rather than the other.’’ It is too late now to expect 
Mr. Balfour to come down the staircase. 
cover the hesitating statesman playing an oratorio of Handel 
on the accordion when there is someone to accompany him. 
It is not difficult to think of politicians for whom this musical 
instrument seems more in keeping. For a completely happy 
picture, what a pity it is that Sir Edward Carson was not 
a member of that select group called ‘“ The Souls ’’ to accom- 
pany Mr. Balfour’s concertina on a large drum. Then there 
is Cecil Rhodes stretching himself out—for George 
Wyndham’s eyes to see—for twenty minutes on the spot he 
had chosen for his grave. 

By far the best letters here are Burne-Jones’s. They 
are whimsical (without the rather school-girlish gaiety of 
Ruskin’s), critical, homely, and personal, and devoid of all 
pompous solemnity. Quite clearly he was not writing for 
an audience. We are grateful to Mrs. Drew for disclosing 
so much of this letter-bag, and to Mr. Christian and the 
late Mr. March-Phillips for their part in the production 
of the book. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


A Communion of Sinners.” (‘« The 


By EVELYN SHARP. 
Herald.” 1s. 6d. net.) , 


Tuts neat, nicely printed, and pocketable little volume, 
in its demure brown-paper wrapper (all for eighteen-pence) 
does the office from which it issued much credit. It increases 
our respect, too, for Evelyn Sharp as a writer, who somehow 
has maintained even till now, like sunlight itself (which is 
indifferent to the inconstant and violent character of man) 
her equanimity, her pervading quality of illumination, and 
her mild contemplative humor. Incidentally, she is “ doing 
her bit” during a paper-shortage by giving us good stories, 
which are well and cheaply presented, and are worth more 
than half-a-bookstall of the usual bulky, florid, and 
expensive fiction. 

- 


“The Wipers Times.” A Facsimile Reprint of Trench Maga- 
zines. (Jenkins. 6s. net.) 


Tuis strange document originated in the finding in 
Ypres of some printing material. The type began to make 
periodic al gaiety for the men of «a famous division. It is a 
most irregular sort of book, and even in its advertisements 
one catches the genuine thoughts of the soldier at all sorts 
of unexpected angles. An excellent war-book. 





The Beek in the Citp. 


takes the peace movement seriously, as 
“ Daily 
Mirror.” At any rate, on 
all round the Stock 
There was more business, and prices 


Tue City evidently 
well it might when pacifism is represented by the 
“ Daily 


Thursday, the 


Express’ and the 
Wednesday and 
Exchange was cheerful. 


tone 


rose pretty generally. The chief feature of strength was 


again Home Railways, and the upward movement is very 


welcome. Consols have also risen, and most of the gilt- 


He will also dis-- 





| object of granting credits to the Allies. 


edged securities. After Monday, a £5 National War Bond 
will be on sale at all banks. It will be as easy to buy as 
a book of stamps; and the purchaser will get five guineas 
back in 1927, after receiving five shillings a year up to that 
date. Thanks to large dividend and coupon payments, nioney 
has been plentiful, and-on Wednesday the rate for day to 
day loans dropped to 3 per cent. Bar silver was 434 pence 
per ounce. The Petrograd Exchange is about 360 roubles 
to the £10 note. 


Tue Rise 1x Home Rats. 

It was not expected that the usual revival in the 
Home Railway Stocks at the end of the year would take 
place this year; but when the House opened after the holi- 
days there was a mcderate amount of buying which quickly 
will be seen from the 


following table of a few of the principal securities :— 


had an effeet upon quotations, as 


Rise 
from 
Lowest. 


Prices of Price, 
Name of Line. 1917. End of 
Highest. Lowest. 1917. 


Great Eastern ws ow oat 333 
Great Northern Def. i . 382 35 
Great Western ave wa one 83 
Hull and Barnsley... wl .. 4 373 
Lanes. and Yorks. ... _ a 633 
London and North-Western ... 89 
London and South-Western ... TTh 
London, Chatham Arb. Pref. ... 543 
Metropolitan Dist. 34 p.c. Pref. $1 
Midland Deferred . 543 
North-Eastern “ Consols ” ~ ins 953 
South-Eastern Deferred .. = 258 
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Under present conditions markets are very narrow and 
artificial, and hence a very small number of bargains is 
sufficient to cause a substantial advance in prices out of all 
proportion to the amount of business transacted. For when 
the public turns its attention to any particular section it 
generally finds the market short or empty of stock. Upon 
what the new movement in the Home Railway Market is 
based is not quite easy to see. Perhaps it is anticipated by 
some that the forthcoming dividends may be at a higher 
The 


recent reduction in Treasury Bill rates to 4 per cent. is of 


rate than last year, though this seems hardly probable. 
course partly responsible, resulting as it did in lower 
money rates and an appreciation in gilt-edged securities, 
which spread to other markets. 


VALUES IN 1917. 
“ Bankers’ 
contains the usual valuation of Stock Exchange securities, 


Stock ExcHANGE 
The January number of the Magazine "’ 
which shows that during the year 1917 there was a deprecia- 
tion of no less than £158 millions in the value of 387 
representative securities, as compared with a decline of 
£149 millions in 1916. The decline in American securities 
alone was nearly £160 millions, which is ascribed to the 
flatation of over £1,000 millions in loans, largely with the 
British and Indian 
Funds moved slightly in a downward direction, but Colonial 
Stocks are slightly higher on balance. Both English and 
Colonial Railways are lower than they were a year ago. In 
the industrial section there have been a number of increases. 
Brewery stocks are conspicuous with a rise of over 41 per 
cent., while Electrical, Canal and Dock, Shipping, Insurance 
and Bank shares also show substantial advances. In the 
mining section the movement on the year is slight, and, 
with the exception of Copper shares, which are higher, the 
changes are in a downward direction. Since the beginning 
of the war, the decline in the value of the 357 securities 
under consideration has amounted to no less than £771 
from £3,371 to £2,600 millions. 
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millions—namely, 





